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SOCIETY AND THE ETHICS OF INDIVIDUALISM 


HAT possible excuse can there be for another inquiry into 

this hoary problem? Surely, it has been discussed and solved 
beyond all further need of investigation. And even if it has not 
been finally settled, there have been so many expositions of it, i 
that we are utterly bored with your problem. Better declare a 
moratorium on all talk concerning the individual and society, in 
the hope that when a sufficient time has elapsed and the question 
is raised anew in the far future, the inquiring mind will be less i 
jaded and there will be a chance for a really fresh insight to if 
emerge. 

Thus the disgruntled reader. But the insistent writer, holding 
on to the reader’s coat tails, will not let him run away, pleading 
that contemporary practical contingencies and contemporary 
theoretical expositions have brought about the need for a renewed 
assault on the venerable fortress. Today, we spurn and reject 
the Nazi doctrine that society is an organism and an end in 
itself apart from the individuals involved, and we affirm our 
belief that value resides in individuals alone, and that only 
individuals are real and endowed with initiative. In our justified 
rejection of the Nazi doctrine, however, we have, I think, been 
inclined to assert that society is nothing at all—at least if we have 
not taken that position, we have left things in that position. The 
denial of Nazism leaves us in a vacuum, for while the doctrine of 
Organism is an extreme to be avoided, so is the doctrine of 
pluralism. 4 

To deny that society is a substance and a value by itself is 
not necessarily to hold that the human group is a logical fiction 
or to imply that social harmony is not a good. Individualism is 
not pluralism, but if so, how is the difference to be formulated? 
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We may enlarge Hobbes’ phrase so as to say that both extremes 
of (a) pluralism and (b) organism are states of nature. (a) I do 
not doubt that the condition of war by each against all can exist. 
Human beings are free agents who carve out their own destinies 
and who, if they so wish, may decide to be unsocial. In the realm 
of international relations, this condition has existed in the form 
of the balance of power and a precarious peace. We may define 
this aspect of the state of nature as barbarism. Now, barbarism 
may not only be primitive but civilized as well, manifesting itself 
in refined and subtle guises, instances of which are the social 
isolationism of the misanthrope, and the aloofness and indifferent- 
ism of the pseudo-philosophic attitude with its utter detachment 
from human concerns. For if it be a virtue in the Aristotelian 
God to contemplate himself alone, absence of goodwill to men 
is a vice in man. (b) On the other hand, social organism is also a 
state of nature, to which it is possible for man to return: for, 
being free, he can choose to surrender his freedom and thus fall 
back into the condition of the parts of the human body which 
he contains, so that individuals become like fingers or lungs, 
without autonomy or intrinsic value. This is the condition of 
slavery, more abhorrent than barbarism.. With the latter, there 
still exists individuality of a sort, brutish and predatory, whereas 
with the former, individuality has been destroyed. 

What is the way out, or rather the way between the two ex- 
tremes? There is a half-way house of a solution according to 
which society has an instrumental value for the realization of the 
potencies of individuals. By entering into a society, the individuals 
are enabled better to provide for their physical needs such as food, 
shelter, and protection; even more, they are enabled to provide 
for their spiritual wants, society being a teacher who trains the 
intellect and the will of men. This is undoubtedly true, but it is 
not the whole truth about society. Society is more than a tool, no 
matter how noble the purposes of the tool. Standing firmly on 
the double-peaked doctrine that (a) only individuals think and 
act, and that society as such neither thinks nor acts; and (b) 
that individuals are the basic values, and that society as something 
apart from individuals has no value, how can we dig deeper to 
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reach the conception of a social harmony which is a good, and 
of a society which is somehow real? 

Individualists though we are, we still believe in the communion 
of the saints, in the community of all men, saints and sinners, wise 
men and fools. Kant, who taught that individuals are ends, never- 
theless proclaimed a kingdom of ends. We require a transcen- 
dental deduction of the kingdom from the individuals. 

Has not the philosophic reader had the vague sense that despite 
its ten books, Plato’s Republic is still unfinished—unfinished, I 
mean, with respect to its main issue? Plato’s declared aim in that 
work is to prove that justice—and the city—are profitable and 
necessary to the individual ; yet his actual argument seems designed 
to prove that the individual is profitable and necessary to the 
state. Plato’s discussion of the relation of individual and society 
is beset with an important ambiguity. Is the ideal republic a 
community of autonomous individuals, or is it an organic whole? 
Arguments can be found in his work for both interpretations. 
Plato’s tendency to communize the individual, in respect both of 
property and of family, seems to lead to the second position. He 
takes his analogies from the area of living things or of works 
of art; the city is compared to the human body or to a painting or 
to a statue, in which the parts are subordinated to the whole. Yet 
Plato at other times speaks of the city as a product of the fore- 
sight of individuals, as an achievement of human techne, as when 
he traces the origin of society to the division of labor. These two 
approaches to the problem, while apparently inconsistent with one 
another, constitute, I submit, valid insights. A theory is in order 
which will comprehend both insights in some modified form; yet 
such a theory is to be looked for in vain in the Republic, or indeed 
in any of Plato’s works—at least in any explicit form. 

To repeat, individualism is a doctrine with two aspects: the 
one axiological, the other ontological. The first asserts that indi- 
viduals are the supreme (if not the only) good, the second that 
individuals are rational and free—indeed the only efficient causes 
in a human group. The two aspects are not unconnected, for the 
worth of the individual is derived from the fact that he is intelli- 
gent and autonomous. Our problem is to show not merely that 
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society is compatible with mom two ancpenere: but that it is 
entailed by them. 

_ I distinguish society from the state, and in this essay I am 
chiefly concerned with the former. The state is not society but an 
instrument and a part of it. The Greeks failed to make the distinc- 
tion. While it is true that we may know of no society without a 
state, and while as a result the state is an invariable sign of the 
existence of society, nevertheless the sign is other than what it 
signifies. 

My own brand of individualism takes Kant’s ethics as its 
premise. However, this is not a historical paper, and if it turns 
out that my formulation of that ethics differs from Kant’s, the 
fact is irrelevant, for I am asserting these propositions because I 
believe them to be true, and not on Kant’s authority. The Kantian 
propositions I have in mind are two: (a) that human persons have 
intrinsic worth, (b) that goodwill toward human persons has 
intrinsic worth (or that human persons ought to be treated as 
ends, and not as means only). I will say that the first asserts a 
simple value, and the second a complex value (or a second-order 
value). I call the latter a complex value because it contains a 
simpler value, as a part. But the contrast between simple and 
complex values must on no account be confused with that between 
intrinsic and instrumental values, Goodwill is a complex value, 
it is true, but its worth is intrinsic and exists quite apart from its 
results. Doubtless, goodwill has instrumental value as well, for by 
exercising goodwill towards you, I promote your happiness. More- 
over, a man with goodwill toward others enhances his own per- 
sonality, for in some sense he multiplies his own being by includ- 
ing that of the others in his own. 

The two propositions, when viewed together, give rise to a para- 
dox. The one says: each person is a good; the other: each person 
should be good; thus, a person as such both is and is not a good. 
Intimations as to how this paradox may be resolved are contained 
in the familiar Christian phrase, “Hate the sin but do not hate the 
sinner”, and in the commonsense distinction between what a man 
is and what he does—a distinction hard to clarify but fundamental 
in ethical theory. For how can what a man is be separated from 
what he does? Nevertheless the separation is valid. In the con- 
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text of individualism the human person is presented in two roles, 
as an object of goodwill and as a subject of goodwill: he is both 
an aim, and an agent promoting the aim. As an aim he is a good, as 
an agent he is either good or bad. It hardly needs stressing that 
individualism is not egotism: it is the ideal of universal person- 
ality. Everybody’s personality—not simply my own—is an un- 
conditioned good, and therefore my good must be limited by yours. 
Thus individualism is compatible even with the ideal of self- : 
sacrifice. Again, individualism is not identical with altruism: if 
you invade the area of my rights I am justified in ejecting you : 
in self-defence, for I am just as much of a person as you are. 
How little goodwill is goodwill in order that it may serve as a 
foundation for society? A group of individuals who respect one an- 
other only to the extent that they refrain from interfering with 
one another, hardly constitutes a society. A set of tenacious indi- 
viduals, each of whom regards everybody’s home as a castle, not to 
be entered into except by the one who owns it, is not a com- 
munity. Justice and toleration are not enough. By goodwill I 
mean something less negative and more active; I mean the duty 
to further each individual’s happiness. This is what the Greeks 
call {tAte (friendship) and the Christians caritas. Yet benevolence 
must be qualified by toleration. Benevolence should not be preda- 
tory or intrusive, for goodwill entails respect for a person’s . 
freedom. { 
But how does private happiness come in at all? Have we not i 
spoken of goodwill as a concern for personality conceived as an e 
objective and universal end? And if each person bears such good- # 
will (and only that), what place is there for self-regard? And 
yet, as I will try to prove immediately, universal goodwill can not 
exist unless at the same time there is relf-regard, construed as 
thé search for private happiness. A group of human beings ani- 
mated only by goodwill toward one another will have no object 
for their goodwill, and so no goodwill either. Let us suppose that 
there are three human beings in the world: he, you, and I. He has 
goodwill to you, simply in the sense that he wishes you to be good; 
he is concerned to stimulate goodwill in you to me. He succeeds, 
and as a result you proceed to arouse goodwill in me toward him, 
so that he may go on having goodwill to you, and so on. The 
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upshot is that we are chasing one another around a circle. The 
notion of human beings animated exclusively by mutual goodwill is 
vacuous. Somewhere, somebody must be simply enjoying himself 
(in addition to being good). There is a point to Aristotle’s serial 
order, according to which creation looks to man, man to God, and 
God to himself. But I would have something of Aristotle’s God 
in every individual. My duty to you, in the long run, is not that 
you should be good but that you should just be. Persons simpliciter, 
no less than good persons, embody intrinsic worth. (Hence the 
paradox mentioned earlier.) Each individual manifests a conatus, 
a drive to be and to go on being. Such a conatus is non-moral ; 
happiness is not a sense of duty but an enjoyment; not a striving 
for perfection whereby man modifies himself in accordance with 
the Idea of the Good, but an acceptance of one’s being. This is 
the part of one’s nature which is impulse, inclination, enjoyment. 
There are two urges in man: let me be good, and let me be. 

By happiness here I mean something different from what has 
been normally intended in classical literature by that term, as for 
instance, by Aristotle in his statement that happiness is an ac- 
companiment of perfected activity. Happiness is joy, song, and 
laughter ; inasmuch as Plato’s God (and by implication, the wise 
man) does not laugh, he cannot be said to be happy. The wise man 
has the worth of goodwill; he lacks the good of happiness, which 
is an unconcern for the good (but definitely not an opposition 
to it). 

More positively, the conatus is self-love and self-interest. The 
latter provides an object to goodwill. Sometimes the very best 
people imagine that self-interest is intrinsically hostile to goodwill 
and must be denied. Here is a group of persons organized under 
a leader in order to play games together. When the leader asks 
them what game’ they would like to play and tries to take a poll, 
they answer by telling him not what they desire to do but what - 
they ought to desire. As a result the leader is deprived of the 
necessary guidance in arriving at his decision. It would be quite 
wrong to interpret self-regard as goodwill to oneself. The obli- 
gation to develop my potentialities to the utmost is part of my 
duty to the universal ideal of personality, whereas self-interest is 
particularistic, non-rational, not a respect for duty. Now, since 
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self-interest is (within certain reservations) an intrinsic good, it 
may be said somewhat paradoxically that I have an obligation to 
be not concerned with obligation. 

All that has been just urged is equally true of the community 
of the angels and the saints, who have inclinations as well as wills. 
In the community of the angels there is spontaneous harmony be- 
tween duty and inclination; saints possess the harmony contin- 
uously, but as a result of a conquest of inclination by duty; 
ordinary human beings achieve the harmony occasionally and not 
continuously ; sinners achieve a continuous disharmony as a result 
of conflict; whereas in the devil there is spontaneous disharmony. 

Any human association, whether a business corporation, a club, 
. a college, or a state, is a union of individuals in pursuit of a com- 
mon aim. (a) When there is no aim, the association is ‘natural’, 
not rational, as when animals are held together by the herd in- 
stinct. While human associations often have a basis in natural 
instinctive bonds, they are never merely natural. The instinctive 
drive does not operate in an uncontrolled way but is subject to 
conscious direction. What is natural—impulse, herd-instinct, and 
environment, as well—is material worked over by deliberation. 
(b) The fact that individuals have an identical aim is not by itself 
sufficient to establish a society. You and I may both be engaged 
in the observation of the constellation Andromeda, you in the 
West and I in the East; our aim is the same; nevertheless, we do 
not form an association, because we are not codperating in our 
pursuit. It is essential that the identical aim be pursued jointly: 
and this means that the individuals concerned are joint causes of 
the resulting action, namely the pursuing of the plan. (c) Further- 
more, the individuals should be consciously and intentionally joint 
causes. No association is established by the mere fact that the 
results of your investigation have, by accident, furthered my own 
activities in the same direction. Each member must direct his 
actions with deliberate envisagement of those of all the others. 
Thus, membership is a symmetrical relation. It is not of course 
essential that members be equal in rank; there are the officers and 
there is the rank and file. Yet all alike share the reciprocal relation 
of envisagement, the officer determining his line of action in view 
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of what the private is to do, just as surely as the private in view 
of the officer. In this specific sense, all members of an association 
are equal, the weak equal to the strong ; in that all are acknowledged 
as efficient causes, and in that the decisions of each are arrived at 
by the equal taking into account of the expected decisions of all. 

There are three elements in an association: members, aims, and 
the activity of pursuit. The aim, of course, is not a member—at 
least not qua aim: and the relation of member to member is other 
than that of member to aim. In the association which has been 
organized (let us suppose) to pursue the study of the Andromeda, 
the constellation is not a member; nor would the Aristotelian God 
be a member of the group organized to worship him. 

Now, consider the particular type of association which we have 
technically called a society. All other associations may be dis- 
tinguished from society as follows. The former have a limited 
purpose, such as wealth, defence, knowledge, amusement; the 
latter has an unlimited purpose comprising life itself. I do not 
mean that society necessarily invades such an area as man’s beliefs 
and choices. I mean that whereas in every other association man 
becomes a member in terms of only a part of himself, for in- 
stance some special interest, in society it is the whole man that is 
a member—not a particular purpose but the purpose to have 
particular purposes. 

Let us now proceed to the derivation of society from th 
postulates of individualism. The latter provides that all human 
beings should respect the dignity of individuals; and so far forth 
generates the association we have designated as a society. Human 
beings form an association because they pursue a common aim, 
namely the good of human personality ; and they are a society be- 
cause their aim embraces the whole of man. Unlike all other 
associations, we do not in this case need a special proviso as to 
cooperation in addition to that as to identity of aims; for in so far 
as individuals are said to have goodwill, they are said to coOperate 
also. This is possible because goodwill is at once the relation of 
pursuer to pursued and the relation of member to member; and 
because the aim is also an agent, for individuals are at once pur- 
sued and pursuers. You, who are concerned with my good, are a 
person and therefore an object for my goodwill; reciprocity ob- 
tains and society is generated. 
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Let us imagine three individuals, A, B, C, all aiming at the 
good of personality. Then A has goodwill to B and to C; B has 
goodwill to C and to A; and C has goodwill to A and to B. Each 
individual is having particular individuals as targets, and yet a 
society has been brought into existence, without having been 
aimed at. Society is not an aim, but a condition in which each 
individual is concerned with the good of each individual, where 
there is goodwill from all wills to all wills, while there i is no gen- 
eral will. 

In society thus constituted, society is no more an agent than 
it is an objective; only individuals are agents; indeed individuals 
are both the efficient and the final causes of society. Thus, the 
premises of individualism remain intact. What is obtained is not 
a new substance, but a new structure, an interlocking pattern of 
relations, ‘with human persons as the terms and with goodwill as 
the relation. It does not follow, however, that society is merely an 
aggregate from the fact that it is not a monad; society is a real 
fact consisting of individuals bound by the real relation of good- 
will. Society may be called a common order, although not a com- 
mon good, And since the aim is the good of individuals, society is 
achieved incidentally as it were. 

Perhaps the best way to think of society is not as a substance, 
nor as a class, but in analogy with the universe. Society is a world, 
rather than an individual—a world of interacting individuals as 
the universe is a realm of interacting things. Society is a micro- 
. cosm; and as the cosmos has laws so society has codes, manners, 
and laws. Essentially, society must be thought of neither in terms 
of organism nor of mechanism; society embodies a new category 
of relationship. Pluralism and organism are patterns of nature, 
the one in the inanimate field, the other in the field of animate 
things. But human beings are rational as well as natural. Among 
human patterns, the family relationship supplies the closest an- 
alogue to the organic type, in that the children are dependent on 
the parents and so are not autonomous individuals. Hence it is 
misleading to conceive of society as one big family with the state 
playing a parental role. The members of society are mature and 
rational individuals. Equally is it misleading to think of society 
as a group of particles repelling and attracting each other. 

Although not an objective, society is an intrinsic good. We are 
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told by the sages that it is good for human beings to be together ; 
and we know that goodwill—which is the cement of society—is an 
unconditioned good. Harmony, order, Plato’s justice, are capable 
of being made into ends. Now, what comes about incidentally, 
when and if sustained, is likely to be made into a conscious ob- 
jective. Thus, individuals who first form society by loving each 
other, now proceed to maintain society by loving society (cf. 
Royce’s loyalty to loyalty). Does the second stage contradict the 
premises of individualism? Certainly not, since what is now aimed 
at, is what already existed in the first stage. Society, as a good 
aimed at, is an association of individuals consenting to respect each 
other’s freedom; such a society is Kant’s kingdom of ends, and 
such is Royce’s loyal society. Individuality is not diminished, far 
less destroyed, rather is it perfected, by the exercise of goodwill 
freely chosen. 

I. Society (in both stages) exists not by nature but by reason 
and choice. Society is something we commit and are committed to; 
the members being committed either to the good of one another 
or to this very commitment to one another (society as an aim). 
Society is not something given but something enacted. Yet it is 
not an artifact existing outside the artisan. Society is what men 
become by the exercise of moral judgment and choice. Although a 
product of reason, or rather because of this fact, society is not an 
arbitrary enactment like language but a completion of man’s na- 
ture, releasing and fulfilling its potentialities. Yet because it is a 
perfecting and since it is something we commit through choice, 
it is not a part of the defining essence of man. I must first exist 
in order that then, I may exercise goodwill. It is for me to decide 
‘to enter society or not, or once having entered, to stay or not. If the 
point is made that by separating myself from society I diminish 
myself, the answer is that suicide is an act of choice. Society is 
not only produced but also sustained by choice, or rather by a 
continued series of choices, implicit rather than explicit, which 
eventually forms the habit of goodwill; and society is always in 
danger of lapsing in the event that the choices are not renewed. 

The contrast between nature and reason consists in the fact 
that nature is what is given to man, found by him—-what happens 
to him—whereas his reason is what man does to himself and to 
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his environment by his deliberation and his choice. Compare the 
natural pattern of man’s internal bodily functioning to that of 
man’s character. How the lungs respond to the atmosphere, how 
the alimentary canal deals with food, and so on—all these are 
highly complicated patterns of action which are independent of 
. the direct control of the human will. But man’s character, as an 
organization of native impulse and disposition, is a product of 
conscious decision and action. Nature and habit are alike realms 
of patterned activity. Far from being chaotic, nature exhibits pat- 
terns which may even be wiser, more suited to their ends, than 
patterns imposed by reason. But the patterns of habit are self- 
imposed. Through his body, man is in bondage to nature, operating 
according to patterns which he has found and not created; while 
through his reason, man is creative of his pattern and so auto- 
nomous. 

While man must utilize nature, he cannot live by nature’s pat- 
terns alone. Nature is ambivalent, pointing to no definite direction. 
Although nature is shrewd, it is also highly wasteful; human 
action which often is so fumbling, is nevertheless much more sav- 
ing. While nature has its harmonies, it also has its brutalities. 
Nature can supply clues, but it is no guide; and man must look to 
his own reason in order to obtain a pattern for social living. 

II. As the choice is of a good and from goodwill, society is a 
state of virtue. To have become a member of society, is to have 
exercised goodwill, and so to have become virtuous. The choice to 
enter into and sustain a society is the fundamental virtuous choice 
of secular man—perhaps the most important, certainly the first, 
of his moral choices. Thus society is a moral order. 

III. The definition of society as a reciprocal concern for indi- 
viduals by individuals is tantamount to saying that society is an 
agreement, or a contract, or even a convention. Yet it most cer- 
tainly is not a contract of the sort described by Glaucon or Hobbes, 
who assumed that human beings act only from selfish motives and 
form societies for profits to be obtained. The individual and society 
are both unconditioned goods; thus society is not a bargain. The 
doctrine of barbarism and the doctrine of organism agree on the 
view that human nature is essentially selfish. This is obvious in 
respect of a pluralist like Hobbes, but it is no less true of the 
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organicist. The latter construes codperation in a society as the re- 
lation of parts to a whole; the part, in serving the interests of 
society, is serving its own. Nevertheless, nothing in the account 
‘of society here presented is inconsistent with the view that society 
is also an instrument for private ends, since there is nothing to 
prevent an end from being a means too. After all, society is a 
harmony of individuals which makes this satisfaction of self- 


interest possible. 
* * 


A difficult task for the individualist is the method of computing 
and measuring the interests of the members of society. (a) Should 
I aim to serve the interests of each individual without limitation, 
one after the other? That would be impossible, since the interests 
‘of individuals are bound to be in conflict. It may be that the in- 
terests of angels harmonize spontaneously, but human beings are a 
different matter, on account of their material constitution and 
location. To will that all wills be fulfilled unrestrictedly is to will 
that these wills be destroyed, and therefore to will a contradiction. 
Individualism is the doctrine of the reciprocal limitation of inter- 
ests. (b) Thus, in order to arrive at an estimate, I must consider 
all interests together in their mutual relevance. But can this be 
done? It is hard enough to solve the problem of three bodies, let 
alone when the bodies are numerous, and intelligent to boot. For 
instance, to compute the interests of A properly, I must take 
into account the modification of A’s interests by those by B; and in 
computing B’s interests I must modify them by reference to those 
of A. But then I must go back to revise my estimates of A whose 
interests are to be modified by those of B, only as modified in turn 
by those of A. And so with B; and so to a further revision. Con- 
sider that in this instance we have been dealing with a society 
consisting only of two members. There is the further complication 
that the members are rational beings making their own computa- 
tion. B estimates his own interests in terms of his envisagement 
of the interests of A. Thus, A must estimate the situation in terms 
not only of B’s actual interests but of B’s interests as modified by 
B’s reflection. 

(c) An easy way out of the dilemma is the theory of organism 
which answers the problem by declaring it to be unreal. There 
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are not several interests to be adjusted ; there is only one interest, 
that of the social organism. But we have already ruled this theory 
out. (d) Another solution is the one indicated by Herbert Spencer 
and his school: namely that goodwill is best exercised not by a 
regard by each for the interests of all, but by a deliberate selfish- 
ness on the part of each. Let each pursue his own interests to the 
utmost of his ability, and in the end the best interests of each and 
all will be served. This amounts to the paradoxical doctrine that 
the jungle spontaneously generates a society, or rather is a society. 
In reply, let us grant the pomt that ruthless competition would 
produce the best kind of economic goods and the best type of 
individuals. Make note of the words ‘kind’ and ‘type’. Spencer- 
ianism would promote individuality rather than the’ interests of 
actual particular individuals, serving the species and not the par- 
ticular. Goodwill is utterly comprehensive, however, and is di- 
rected equally to the weak and to the strong, to the just and the 
unjust. Spencer’s doctrine has no place for minorities (or for 
majorities either), any more than nature has, when these are weak 
or just unfortunate. 

(e) The solution to our problem lies in the concept of general 
rules. We do not arrive at our estimates by assessing the interests 
of particular individuals, but by constructing the hypothesis of a 
general rule which is then verified by reference to the interests of 
individuals. The approach is not enumerative but constructive, as 
in all induction. But induction is an insight into a principle which 
is not derived from, or built out of, particular insights. The validity 
of the rule is intrinsic and not based on the further fact that it 
promotes satisfactions. If the rule is that X is bad, then X must be 
avoided in all cases, without regard to its impact on this or that 
particular instance. Conversely, it is not true that life anyhow 


and without limitations is good. The general rule states the neces-: 


sary conditions to which life must conform in order that it be 
good. Thus, goodwill is the will to serve interest under the limita- 
tion of the general rule. 


Of course, it is Kant who, above all other philosophers, brought - 


the conception of general rules to the forefront of ethical theory. 
As is well known, Kant’s principle is that a particular maxim of 
action is valid if it does not contradict itself when generalized. 
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Clearly this is a theory of rules as cognized a priori and analytically. 
But in what sense general rules would be self-contradictory or 
not, is not altogether clear. My own interpretation (not offered as 
Kant’s own necessarily) is that the contradiction arises whenever 
the private maxim would assert as valid the fulfillment of self- 
interest at the cost of the interests of others. Obviously, when such 
a maxim is universalized, self-interest itself is denied because the 
other individuals in their turn are granted the right to violate my 
interest. Thus, should I desire to steal in order to increase my 
possessions, then the general rule would read, “All individuals are 
justified in stealing in order to increase their possessions”. Yet 
universal stealing (deprivation of property) means no possessions, 
either for me or for anybody else; conversely universal possession 
means no stealing. Hence the form of the contradiction is that of 
all propositions which affirm the promotion of self-interest at the 
cost of self-interest. Evil is such that to wish it is to wish a con- 
tradiction. 

It has been said by Hegel and others that Kant’s principle intro- 
duces an arbitrary premise, as when he (Kant) seems to say that 
stealing is bad because it undermines the very principle of private 
property that makes stealing possible. The arbitrary premise would 
be the statement that the system of private property is desirable. In 
fact, no appeal to such a premise is involved in Kant’s theory. Kant 
is only saying that tf you will to possess property you can not also 
will to be a thief, without contradiction, if your maxim is gen- 
eralized; Kant’s formula does not imply that any one should wish 
or will to own property. 

The limitation of Kant’s theory is that it construes desires rig- 
idly. The only alternatives which it allows in respect of any interest 
are: take it or leave it. But in fact there is another alternative: 
modify the interest. This is the method of compromise which is of 
the very essence of democracy. If my claim to water-rights is in- 
consistent with yours, we reach a mutual adjustment, either each 
by reducing his claims, or by your surrendering your claim to water- 
tights and my surrendering to you some other claim, for instance, 
right of way. The ways of compromise are endless and a challenge 
to the resources of intelligence, which, however, clearly needs to 
work with materials drawn from experience. Kant’s formal method 
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of analysis must be supplemented by the inductive method for the 
securing of general rules. . 

The right-minded reader will be permitted one more and a final 
exclamation against the wrong-headed writer. “Surely you have 
been dwelling in utopia, not in actuality. With all your talk of 
goodwill and of harmony, one would think that it is the community 
of angels which is under discussion, instead of the community of 
men rent by wars and frustrated by passion.” The opponent might 
add another objection too—that a society governed only by good- 
will, a society of people just loving one another, is not only super- 
human, it is not even a society. People are not a genuine society 
unless they are doing something together. Give them a job to do; 
if not, the society will disintegrate. 

Let us begin with the latter point. How ‘strong’ must the bond 
be in order that it be the bond of a society? There is no answer to 
this question; there are all kinds of society, and all kinds of 
bonds. Thus, the bond may be covert or overt. There is the stage 
where people simply love and think of each other; there is the 
stage when they do things together; there is the intermediate 
stage when they communicate with each other by speech. While the 
covert bonds of friendship and thoughtfulness may be sufficient 
for the society of angels, doubtless a society of human beings 
would not last long unless it included all three stages—friendship, 
communication, and action. But as we said earlier, goodwill is also 
the will to promote private interests, and such goodwill would 
surely eventuate in some action or other. 

In addition, it may be objected that the derivation of society 
from conscious choice is unhistorical. Society has always existed ; 
there is no definite and deliberate beginning of society, which is, 
in fact, a process of growth. Now, that is true; society is a his- 
torical process. No one is denying that there are given historical and 
natural facts in man’s life. But, whether in cognition or in action, 
the given is never an absolute; experience is interpreted and ar- 
ranged and modified by reason; so are natural impulse and his- 


. torical tendency controlled by reason. Thus, while at all stages of 


human life we find human individuals in a social setting, at every 
point and moment men decide to accept or reject or alter this 
pattern in accordance with conscious ends. Even when it is un- 
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altered, the historical process exists not because it is so, but be- 
cause it has been permitted to remain so. Choice does not operate 
except upon the given; conversely, nature always is material to be 
moulded by deliberation. In general, natural sentiment and his- 
torical growth are the material cause of society; the individuals 
are both the energizing and the final causes; and the structure of 
general rules is the formal cause of society. In this paper, we have 
been concerned with pointing out only the ethical pre-conditions 
of society, not with giving its total derivation. 

To assert that society exists by choice and not by nature seems 
to run directly in the face of experience no less than of classical 
tradition. Surely to belong to society is of the very essence of man 
—not something that he can put on or off as well. We have the 
statement of Aristotle that man is by nature a social animal; we 
have the statement of Socrates in his conversation with Crito that 
the city is the parent to whom the individual owes everything, both 
his material and his spiritual birth and nurture. Clearly, far from 
its being true that society is the creature of individuals, it is the 
individuals who are the creatures of society. And modern sociolo- 
gists take the position that the very intellect by which the individual 
criticizes society is a product of society, that his conceptual frame- 
work only reflects social ways of thinking transmitted by language. 
Before I take up these objections in detail, let me ask the reader 
to consider how, if he accepts the foregoing, he would provide 
for individual autonomy, for the ability of the individual to think 
for himself and to criticize society, for the rights of individuals, 
for the rejection of totalitarianism. 

I will now add (a) that the society from which I derive my 
being is itself produced and sustained by choice. But this only 
pushes the problem one stage back without solving it. (b) If the 
statement that man is social by nature means that there is a natural 
sociability and an instinctive fellow-feeling in man, then the state- 
ment cannot be denied. But sociability does not by itself generate 
a society; there must also be a conscious agreement of aims. Also, 
along: with fellow-feeling, there is a natural combativeness and 
dispersiveness in man. (c) Undoubtedly the individual comes into 
existence—as for instance in his relation to the family—not as a 
separate autonomous being, but as a dependent organic constituent. 
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The initial condition of man is that of subordination to an organic 
whole, while individuality is a subsequent moral achievement. Thus, 
we begin with society, we become individuals, and we then achieve 
society. It is true both that society is our parent, and that we are 
the parents of society. But the two societies are different; the 
initial one is pre-rational and something which the adult either 
outgrows or at any rate masters; it is only the subsequent society 
which is a union of rational human beings. The former exists by 
nature, the latter by reason and choice. We find society, and find 
ourselves in it; but as we grow into adulthood, we proceed to 
remake ourselves and increasingly to cease being social in that 
sense, while also coming together to form a rational society. 

Although natural society is my parent indeed; who teaches and 
trains me, it is false to suppose that society makes and moulds my 
mind. The whole idea of teaching as moulding—like the relation 
of a sculptor to his clay—is false to human nature. Let us recall 
the doctrine of Socrates that all teaching is an elicitation of what 
is innate in the individual. Society, which is the greatest of all 
teachers, provides opportunities for the unfolding and develop- 
ment of the potencies of the individual; it is an auxiliary cause 
only ; but the individual’s mind is his own and so are his choices. 
Even when he originates nothing novel, even when his pattern is 
identical with that of the group, he is autonomous at least in the 
sense that he consents to the pattern he receives. 

Finally, it is true that all existing societies are societies im- 
perfectly ; society is a movement toward a goal. Progress consists 
in the enlargement of the area of rational personality so that it will 
comprise all colors, religions, economic classes, and so on. This is 
progress in knowledge. But even when I know that X is a person, 
I may withhold respect from him because I am inhibited by pas- 
sion. Most people are subject to occasional attacks of uncontrolled 
passion ; passion, then, is a perpetual threat to the goodwill which 
binds individuals into a society. And that is precisely the point at 
which the state comes in. The state provides the force to curb 
passion. Goodwill and force, self-interest and natural fellow- 
feeling—these four are the sustaining (psychological) pillars of 
society. Although the state is an indispensable tool, it is not es- 
sential to the idea of society. Human societies require government 
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because human beings happen to be exposed to the thrusts of 
passion. Also, the state has no aim of its own; it only serves to 
implement the aims of society. Thus, the state is an auxiliary cause. 

By enforcing virtue, the state tends to reduce society to a state 
of nature. The effect of governmental interference is to change a 
moral law into a natural law—what ought to be into what will be. 
The state compels the choice and to that extent deprives it of its 
character as choice, substituting compulsion for consent. Yet if 
the virtuous choice were not compelled, the danger is that it 
would not be virtuous at all. The state is a compromise between 
the ideal society and the actual. And while there is a tension be- 
tween state and society, there is no necessary hostility. Like all 
instruments of magnitude and power, the state is dangerous unless 
mastered by society. 
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FACT, VALUE, AND MEANING 


HE analysis of language and meaning is increasingly recog- 

nized as important, even crucial, for many issues in value 
theory.’ Similarly, axiological conclusions concerning the nature 
and relations of factual and valuative meanings and sign-usage 
may have important implications for general semeiotics, or theory 
of meaning. 

If, for example, facts and values and their various kinds, such 
as the scientific, the aesthetic, and the moral, prove to be mutually 
and completely transposable or translatable forms and modes of 
statement,’ a number of consequences appear to follow regarding 
the generic character of meaning. One consequence is that mean- 
ing is not an inherent or inseparable property of words, terms, or 
statements; for if it were, terms and statements could not be 
translated into other forms and modes.’ Another is that the mean- 
ing of a statement is identical in both factual and valuative forms 
and in different modes; for if it were not, transposition would not 
be complete. A third consequence is that testability of the correct- 
ness or adequacy of a suggested meaning is not determined by the 
form or mode in which it is stated. 

But these consequences are clearly in conflict with conclusions 


*See, for instance, H. Feigl, “Logical Empiricism” in Twentieth Century 
Philosophy (ed. by D. D. Runes; Philosophical Library, 1943), 373-416; 
C. W. Morris, “Foundations of the Theory of —. International En- 
cylopedia of Unified Science (Chicago University Press, 1938), I, No. 2, 
and “Science, Art, and Technology”, The Kenyon Review, I (1939), 400- 
423; C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The Meaning of Meaning (Harcourt, 
Brace, 1923); B. A. W. Russell, Religion and Science (Holt, 1935) ; cL 
Stevenson, “Emotive Meaning of Ethical Terms”, Mind, XLVI (1937), 
14-31, and “Persuasive Definitions”, Mind, XLVII (1938), 331-350; and 
W. M. Urban, Language and Reality (Macmillan, 1939). 

* Evidence for this view is presented in my “The, Transposability of Facts 
and Values”, The Journal of Philosophy, XXXVI (1939), 290-299, and 
Verifiability of Value (Columbia University Press, 1944), Chap. x. It is 
recognized that in some helpful and proper usages of the terms “fact” 
and “value”, factual and valuative statements are not transposable. This 
recognition is not, however, inconsistent with the conclusion that in their 
most extensive and intensive relations facts and values are identical and 
transposable or translatable. See my “Three Relations of Facts and Values”, 
this Review, LII (1943), 499-504. 

*For convenience and clarity, throughout the present paper the factual 
and valuative languages or forms of expression will be referred to as 
forms, and the languages or expressions characteristic of different kinds 
of facts and values, say the scientific, the aesthetic, and the moral, will be 
spoken of as modes. The terms “transpose” and transposable” will be used 
as synonymous with “translate” and “translatable”. 
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reached from certain other standpoints. For instance, Titchener 
held that “Science does not deal with values or meanings or uses, 
but only with facts”; and further “that mental processes do not 
intrinsically mean, that meaning is not a constituent part of their 
nature. ... Value and use need hardly be discussed; they are, far 
more clearly than meaning, additional to (and detachable from) 
experience”.* More recently Wheelwright has affirmed that “Values 
and facts are independent types of meaning, and their relationship 
should not be oversimplified”.® And Carnap has said that such a 
sentence as “Killing is evil” is merely an expression of a wish; 
that “This statement is not verifiable and has no theoretical sense, 
and the same is true of all other value statements”.® 

Such conflicts of views regarding the nature and relations of 
factual and valuative statements and meanings cali for further 
clarification of the issues involved. The purpose of the present 
paper is to indicate, in certain respects more explicitly than hereto- 
fore, the considerations concerning the nature of meaning which 
have contributed to the conclusion that facts and values are mu- 
tually transposable, and to examine the consequences of this 
conclusion for an adequate generic conception of meaning. The 
exposition may perhaps be clearest if attention is given in turn to 
these three questions: (1) What is meaning? (2) What are the 
characteristics of meaning which make transposition possible? and 
(3) What consequences has transposability for the nature of 
meaning? 

“Meaning” is of course a word.’ Any attempt to define it doubt- 


*E. B. Titchener, A Beginner's Psychology (Macmillan, 1916), 26-30. 
*P. Wheelright, A Critical Introduction to Ethics (Odyssey Press, 1935), 


I. 
*R. Carnap, Philosophy and Logical Syntax (Paul, Trench, Trubner, 
1935), 24-25. For a later explanation of his position see Professor Carnap’s 
statement published at his request in my Verifiability of Value, 137n. 
"Among treatments of meaning which the writer has found especially 
helpful are the following: B. H. Bode, Conflicting Psychologies of Learning 
Heath, 1929), Chap. xv; G. W. Cunningham, “Meaning, Reference, and 
ignificance”, this Review, XLVII (1938), 155-175, and “On the Meaning 
Situation”, in Coniemporary Idealism in America (ed. by C. Barrett; 
Macmillan, 1932); J. F. Dashiell, Fundamentals of General Psychology, 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1938); J. Dewey, Experience and Nature (Norton, 
1929), Chaps. iv-viii; H. L. Hollingworth, The Psychology of Thought 
(Appleton, 1926) ; C. W. Morris, “The Concept of Meaning in Pragmatism 
and Logical Positivism”, a paper read before the Eighth International 
Congress of Philosophy (1934), and “Foundations of the Theory of Signs”, 
International Encyclopedia of Unified Science (University of Chicago Press, 
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less expresses or assumes some conception of the “meaning” of 
meaning. Perhaps there is no one correct conception—this is itself 
a problem which meaning presents. The word has so many con- 
flicting denotations and connotations that it might be well to dis- 
card it and adopt a new terminology. But we shall use it as a 
convenient designation for certain behaviors and the experiences 
which emerge from or as phases of these behaviors.* Once the 
general range of phenomena to be called meaning is marked out, 
the conception of meaning should certainly be, determined so far 
as possible, by examination of the nature of the phenomena rather 
than by assertion of prior assumptions. 

“Meaning” will be used in reference to a scale of behaviors 
varying from the simplest conditioned responses, through the more 
conscious attaching of names to and recognition of objects, the 
association of verbal responses, imagery, or “ideas” and the mak- 
ing of the simplest immediate and mediate judgments, over to and 
including the most complicated processes of semeiosis or sign- 
‘using which occur as elements within total movements from un- 
settled, problematic states to settled or readjusted states—processes 
which commonly contain both simple and complex forms of in- 
duction and deduction. 

Examination of this whole gamut of meaning behaviors sug- 
gests that at all levels meaning is, or involves most essentially, 
“response to as sign of”. In perhaps its lowest or’most elemental 
forms meaning is discernable as, or in, the acquisition and opera- 
tion of simple conditioned responses. The infant by making, say, 
an auditory response to the sound of a buzzer just before or along 
with getting a nipple in his mouth and the consequent responses 
of quieting down, sucking, swallowing, and so forth, soon comes 
to respond to the sound of the buzzer alone by quieting down, 
pursing lips, and making sucking movements. Stimulation by the 
buzzer is reacted to, doubtless quite unconsciously in an infant, as 


1938), I, No. 2; H. Reichenbach, Experience and Prediction (University 
of Chicago Press, 1938); and E. Rignano, The Psychology of Reasoning 
(trans. by W. A. Holl; Harcourt, Brace, 1923). 

*It may be that meaning as experience is generated as a function of, or 
as identical with, certain responses of complex organic structures; but the 
fact of meaning both as behavior and as experience may be recognized, we 
trust, without entering into the problem of the relation of consciousness to 
physiological and psychological structures and processes. 
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related to or as a “sign of” the nipple’s being in the mouth. Simi- 
larly, differences in convergence and accommodation of the eyes 
in focusing upon nearer and more distant objects, and differences 
in area of retinal stimulation, in vividness of color, and in many 
other visual processes come to be responded to appropriately as 
signifying (doubtless quite unconsciously at first, and largely so 
even for the adult) differences in spatial relations. Chairs are 
walked around rather than into; stairs are treated as declines and 
ascents. 

Likewise, the child rolls and bounces balls. He tears and marks 
paper. Words such as “round”, “roll”, “paper”, “white”, “draw”, 
and a host of other terms are responded to so frequently along 
with particular objects, relations, and acts that the child learns to 
use these words as signs of actual objects and their various ex- 
perienced properties and potentialities. In short, things, relations, 
gestures, and words—spoken and written—come by conjoint re- 
sponse to elicit particular recognitions, feelings, likes and dislikes, 
expectations, and more overt acts or tendencies. These conditioned 
responses and potentialities for response constitute and generate 
“meanings” derived from, given to, or experienced as elements of, 
new as well as familiar situations. 

At the other end of the scale of complexity and specialization, 
meaning or meanings may be denoted or described as the more 
intentional or conscious phases in or of total adjustments, whether 
the adjustments are more practical or theoretical, more personal . 
or social. In other words, meanings are here seen as responses and 
experiences which rise within and perhaps are constituted by total 
semeiotic or sign-using acts. Things, events, relations, purposes, 
materials, and so forth are responded to as signs of what is de- 
sired and feasible, dangerous or propitious. Clouds may be re- 
sponded to as signifying rain and the advisability of taking one’s 
umbrella. A certain type of landscape may suggest a particular 
location for a house or a highway. Recognition of the possibility 
of improving the quality of certain goods at lower cost may lead 
to a cooperative venture in production and distribution. A scientific 
experiment or an artistic creation may suggest and direct other 
inquiries and enterprises. And so on and on among the myriad of 
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our human adjustments. A vast store of response potentialities 
built up through years of conjoint reactions (including more per- 
ceptive, inferential, affective, and motor acts) operate in tremen- 
dously complex ways—for the most part unconsciously—to make 
possible some degree of intelligent recognition and use of condi- 
tions and relations in attempts to move from unsettled, problematic 
states of adjustment to more settled and satisfactory ones. ; 

Such processes as constitute logic and mathematics arise partly a 
as specializations within “practical” adjustment situations and % 
partly as ends in themselves. Words and other symbols are used 
to denote actual and possible entities and classes and their various | 
experienced and imagined relations, say of equality, inclusion, i 
exclusion, part and whole, opposition, equivalence, temporal order, : 
size, quantity, and so forth. Symbols such as “men”, “mortals”, . 
“A”, “B”, “included in”, and “equal to”, are used to stand for and | 
to be signs of actual or possible classes and relations. But although | 
the “subject matter” or “objects” of attention are here symbols, | 
they are none the less reacted to as signs of. The same is of course i 
true in the development and use of “metalanguages” by means . : 
of which the experienced properties of primary sign systems (ordi- a 
nary and technical languages, and systems of logic and mathe- 
matics) may be thought about and discussed. 

Seen in the larger social and personal settings within: which they 
arise and function, meaning behaviors of all levels of complexity, 
consciousness, and abstractness are thus, at least and essentially, 
“responses to as signs of”. To “mean” or to “get meaning from” 
is to perceive, expect, and intend by means of or as more affective 
and motor as well as more perceptive-cognitive or intellectual acts, 
and generally with intrinsic qualities of or as experience. 

The importance of achieving a conception of meaning which in 
no way overlooks or denies the uniqueness of the psychological 
and logical experiences had along with or as the reactions of 
semeiosis yet which stresses the complex processive character of 
those reactions within total courses of adjustment is further indi- 
cated by the fact that whereas various historical and current at- 
tempts to define meaning or meanings more clearly have com- 
monly settled upon and emphasized some one phase or aspect of 
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semeiosis which from some one standpoint is especially con- 
spicuous, it is now increasingly recognized® that these several 
viewpoints yield but partial conceptions of meaning. Meaning 
and degree thereof has been variously conceived as direct sensory 
perception, as clear intuition, as cognitive giveness, as the exten- 
sion and intension of terms, as expectation, as functional sub- 
stitutability for objects, as the operations or consequences antici- 
pated or required for test or verification, and as formal consistency 
or agreement within a particular syntax and context of language 
or symbols. But when it is seen that these several processes and 
experiences are all component factors within total semeiotic acts 
of adjustment, it becomes evident that each is only a part—though 
an indispensable part—of meaning or sign-using behavior and 
experience. All need to be recognized, and indeed given added 
significance, as elements within a more inclusive experimental 
conception of meaning or semeiosis. 

This conception becomes clearer in considering the remaining 
questions. The second is: What characteristics of meaning make 
transposition possible ??° 

To hold that facts and values and the various kinds thereof are 
mutually transposable is not of course to maintain that state- 
ments which predicate or assume basically different events or rela- 
tions, for instance the statements “This is white paper” and “This 
is good paper”, can be translated into each other any more than 
can the statements “This is paper” and “This is steel”. The intent 
is rather that any given statement can, without alteration of es- 
sential meaning, be changed from one form, either factual or 
valuative, to the other form and from any given kind or mode of 
language, such as the scientific, the aesthetic, or the moral, to the 
other modes." 


*See for instance the writings by G. W. Cunningham and by C. W. 
Morris cited above (footnote 7). 

” The following discussion of this question under the title of “Meaning 
and the Transposability of Facts and Values” was read, without footnotes 
and with other slight differences, before the Western Division of the 
American Philosophical Association at the University of Missouri, April 


939. 

2 Neither forms nor modes are sharply separate categories or classes. 
Factual and valuative sentences evidently occur in varying degrees of 
differentiation from more primitive, less specialized statements. Likewise, 
scientific, aesthetic, moral, religious, economic, and other “kinds” or modes 
of sentences each vary in degree of specialization and differentiation from 
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Three distinguishable characteristics of meaning operate to- 
gether to make such transposition possible. The first is that mean- 
ing is a functional process in which the referents or designata are 
of determinate, though not always of determinable, character. 
What is responded to, referred to, or designated is what it is 
regardless of the terms in which it is stated and regardless of the 
correctness of the statements or other semeiotic or sign-using 
responses that are made. This sheet of paper and the sensum or 
quality white are what they are and maintain the relations with 
the experiencer which they do regardless of what the events and 
relations are called, and they remain thus whether stated as “This 
is white paper” or as “For this interested percipient this paper is 
and must be called (in this system of denotation) white”. The 
determinate character of designata makes it possible to denote or 
assume them by use of different sign vehicles—that is, by dif- 
ferent gestures, words, or other symbols or signals, whether the 
vehicles be of factual or valuative form or of scientific, aesthetic, 
or moral mode. 

The second characteristic is that meaning is a complex process 
which always includes perceptive,’? affective, and possibly motor 
elements as well as references to or expressions of existential or 
symbolic events or relations. There are neurological and other con- 
siderations which indicate that affective elements or factors pervade 
all psychological and logical processes, however simple or complex. 
Experimentally there is found to be a comcomitant variation of 
affectivity with the intensity of even the simplest sensory re- 
sponses.** The complexly integrated structure and functioning of 
the nervous system would also appear to make impossible any 
purely perceptual or purely affective responses or experiences.** 
Moreover, the study of reactions ranging all the way from simplest 


more primitive sentences. The reason for the rise of different forms and 
modes is considered later in the text. 

* Throughout this discussion “perception” and “perceptive” are used to 
denote both sensory and cognitive recognitions. 

*See C. J. Herrick, Introduction to Neurology (5th ed.; Saunders, 
1931), Chap. xviii; and J. P. Nafe, “The Sense of Feeling”, in The 
Foundations of Experimental Psychology (ed. by C. Murchison; Oxford 
University Press, 1929). 

*See C. S. Sherrington, The Integrative Action of the Nervous System 

' (Yale University Press, 1906); and R. W. Woodworth, Psychology (4th 
ed.; Holt, 1940), Chap. viii. 
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perception to more complex processes of recall, the given, asso- 
ciation, predication, and other psychological and logical phenomena 
has led some students, for instance James, Rignano, and Dewey, 
to propose and support the hypothesis that a pervasive qualitative 
or affective factor is always present.*® 

Examination of specific instances of meaning behavior points 
to the same conclusion. In the case of the infant conditioned to 
the sound of a buzzer there is clearly auditory response and also 
an eager and anticipatory, if not indeed satisfying, orientation 
which qualifies reactions that are obviously motor in character. 
Responses to or use of separate terms and relations, such as “this”, 
“is”, “white“, and “paper”, may appear to be wholly perceptive, 
denoting such objects as may be known or experienced by solely 
sensory-perceptual and motor processes. But the emotional jolt 
experienced if someone suddenly holds up a piece of black paper 
and says “This is white paper” discloses the affective elements or 
associations which help to constitute the meaning responses to and 
experiences of even such simple and single terms and statements. 
The meanings are felt as well as seen or cognized, because words 
and other signs and symbols have come through previous conjoint 
reactions to have certain relations not only to one another and to 
other objects but also to the interests and expectations of the sub- 
jects employing or responding to them. 

And if both perceptive and affective elements pervade even the 
simpler meaning responses and experiences, how much more ap- 
parent is this pervasive presence in each instance of total adjust- 
ment, particularly in so far as conditions and relations are re- 
sponded to and used as signs for the intelligent and effective 
guidance of action. The pervasiveness is clear in the case of a 
scientist who looks over the results of an experiment and then 
responds further by conceiving and trying out a different proce- 
dure, in the case of an artist who produces a delightful relation of 
colors as they are being placed on canvas and harmonizes them 
into the total picture or finally removes them as inappropriate, and 
in the case of a driver who sees that a car is coming, decides there 

*Wm. James, Principles of Psychology (Holt, 1890), II, Chap. xxii; 
E. Ri 0, op. cit. 64-70 et passim; J. Dewey, “Qualitative Thought”, 


The Symposium I (1930), 1-32, and The Quest for Certainty (Minton, 
Balch, 1929), 155-156. 
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is not time to pass another car in front, and so slows down and 
keeps in line for the sake of his own and others’ interests. In each q 
instance of total adjustment there are complex interactions of sub- 
ject and object or of experiencer with designata and sign vehicles. 
Some of these interactions are commonly called perceptive, others 
affective, and still others conative and motor; yet all the processes 
operating together constitute semeiosis or meaningful response in 
its more highly differentiated and distinctive instances. 

Now it is partly a result of the pervasive co-presence of per- 
ceptive and affective elements in meaning responses and experiences 
of all degrees of complexity that any experienced object (using ‘ 
the term “object” in its widest sense) can be expressed or desig- " 
nated in either more factual or more valuative forms and the 
forms mutually transposed. Consciously or not, there is in each 
instance of meaning an interested or attentive subject and an 
object or objective in which there is interest. There is always 
attention of and attention to, interest of and interest in. Hence 
the complete statement of any meaning must indicate or express 
an event of subject-object interaction which has perceptive, affec- 
tive, and perhaps motor dimensions.’* Even when the attempt is to 
perceive and express some actually existing condition, event, or We 
relation, for instance in the case of looking at this sheet and then 
saying “This is paper’, there is a total interaction which if more 


For the same conclusion, but derived from analysis of general semeoisis, ; 
see C. W. Morris, “Foundations of the Theory of Signs”, /nternational ‘ 
Encylopedia of Unified Science, I, No. 2, especially pages 12, 53-54, 57-58. 

In his forthcoming book, Signs, Language, and Behavior, Morris empha- 

sizes that signs “signify”, or prepare behavior, in three different ways, or 

“modes”: the designative, the appraisive, and the prescriptive. That is, 

they help to identify and characterize objects, to give objects preferential 

ranks, and to direct action so that it will be effective in satisfying needs. 

But as Morris recognizes, the three modes of signifying are usually * 
(possibly always) closely intertwined in the signification of any term or og 
statement; and the functions of each of the modes of signifying can be 

performed by terms which in their most differentiated or a occurrence 

may be classified as mainly designative (“designators”), appraisive (“ap- 

praisors”), or prescriptive (“prescriptors”). Moreover, when a term (say 

“good”) or a statement (say “This is good paper”) signifies in one mode, 

say the appraisive (that is, gives a designated object a preferential status ° 
in behavior), the question can always be raised: what is here meant by : 
“good”? and the meaning can then be stated in other modes, say the 
designative (as “This paper protects packages in shipment”, “I like the | 
texture of this paper”, “I hope to influence you to ae this paper”, or rt 
whatever else is actually intended). Indeed, such a question must be raised 
and such transposition made (overtly or not), if there is to be full and : 
critical awareness of the signification. 


| 
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inclusively and critically stated would, in the instance just cited, 
run something like this: “This organism, interested in denoting 
what this object is, focusses sense organs and neural or experiential 
processes toward the source of visual stimulation generated by 
light quanta from this object and then makes a verbal response 
which, because of previous conditioning and present interactions, 
effects a satisfactory adjustment among the various operative ac- 
tivities in and of this situation”. 

In other words, the more factual statement, “This is paper”, 
simply ignores the affective elements or aspects of the total mean- 
ing or semeiotic process within which it arises and functions— 
elements or aspects the presence of which makes it possible to 
transpose the statement, without addition or subtraction of mean- 
ing, into more valuative form, say, “For the present purpose a 
good way of stating what this is or is experienced as being is to 
say (in this system of denotation) that it is paper”. And by a 
similar restriction or shift of attention in statement it is possible 
to transpose more valuative formulations, for instance, “This is 
good paper”, into factual form, as “This paper produces these 
specified results”. Here the factual form, as is the case in much 
factual statement, suppresses but actually assumes the relation of 
interested subjects to designated objects. The reasons for making 
such restrictions of attention and statement as thus give rise to 
different forms and modes of language should be apparent from 
the point next to be noted. 

The third characteristic which makes possible not only the 
transposition of forms but of different kinds of forms is that 
meaning is, at least in the case of normal humans, a referring by 
or signifying of or for a very complex organism, self, mind, or 
person, who is characterized by numerous interests and dimen- 
sions of response. This multiple dimentionality of interest and 
reaction makes it possible and indeed often necessary to experience 
and express or denote even the simplest designata from many 
different standpoints and to retain or suggest the same reference 
or significance regardless of the mode—whether scientific, aesthetic, 
moral, economic, political, educational, or the like—of the lan- 
guage in which it is expressed and regardless of changes from one 
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mode to another. It is for the sake of economy in perception, re- 
flection, communication, and action that different forms and modes 
of speech or sign-usage arise and persist. It is easier and often 
more expedient to say “This is a piece of paper” than to denote 
one’s meaning more explicitly by some such statement as “I am 
interested in saying what this is; and as a consequence of per- 
forming and re-performing certain very complex perceptive, af- 
fective, and motor responses I am able to assert with considerable 
sense of certainty in terms of my usual language habits that this is 
a piece of paper”. It is likewise convenient for some purposes to 
use what has come to be called more scientific language, such as 
“This paper is forty-two percent carbon’’; in other instances it is 
economical to employ more aesthetic terms, as “This sheet is pleas- 
ingly symmetrical”, or more moral language, as “Paper ought not 
to be wasted”. 

But if the complexity of the interactions which constitute or- 
ganisms and their experiences make each different form and mode 
of statement economical for various contexts of purpose and habit, 
this complexity also makes possible the same referencing or signi- 
fying even though different forms and modes are employed. For 
example the more scientific statement, “This paper is forty-two 
percent carbon”, may be transposed into more esthetic language 
as “The operations implied by the words ‘forty-two percent carbon’ 


harmonize with those which have been or can be performed in the © 


chemical analysis of this paper” or into moral mode as “To state 
correctly the amount of carbon in this paper, one is obliged to 
say, in this language system, that it is forty-two percent”. Like- 
wise, the moral statement, “Paper ought not to be wasted”, may be 
translated into more scientific language as—depending on the mean- 
ing actually intended—for instance, “Paper is needed, but it is 
now difficult to procure” or “We wish to win the war and paper is 
a necessary means to this end”; or it may be transposed into more 


aesthetic mode as, say, “The wasting of paper increases undesired 


conflict and disharmony among our present interests”. 

These three characteristics of meaning, then—the determinate- 
ness of designata, the pervasive co-presence of perceptive and af- 
fective components of response or experience, and the multiplicity 
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of standpoints or frames for which signs arise and function— 
together make possible the transposition of fact and value. state- 
ments and the various kinds thereof. 

But of course thus to recognize the transposability of different 
forms and modes of statement is not, as was noted earlier, to 
claim or admit that statements which have essentially different 
_ referents or designata can be transposed into each other. The state- 
ments “This is white paper” and “This is good paper”, for ex- 
ample will commonly refer to, signify, or mean different events 
and relations. To attempt transposition in such cases could result 
only in distortion, falsification, or confusion. Nor should the 
recognition of transposability lead anyone to overlook or minimize 
the difficulties of achieving exact, complete, or wholly satisfying 
transposition. The complealy conditioned and interpenetrating 
character of the responses and experiences which constitute mean- 
ing makes such transposition difficult if not in some measure un- 
attainable within the same as well as between and among different 
forms and modes of expression. It is difficult, if indeed it is ever 
strictly possible, to find two words or signs in even the same lan- 
guage, form, or mode which are felt and cognized as having 
precisely the same denotation and connotation. But when, or in so 
far as, there are common designata, different terms and statements 
can generate or suggest the same semeiotic or meaning responses. 
The determinate nature of designata and the interpenetrating 
character of semeiotic processes and purposes make possible the 
transposition of forms and modes of statement; but the complexi- 
ties of these same factors—designata and semeiotic processes and 
purposes—also often render difficult the expression or arousal, by 
means of different statements, of exactly equivalent reference and 
other associated qualities of meaning responses and experiences. 

If it may be concluded, therefore, that the nature of meaning 
not only does not prevent the mutual transposition of fact and 
value statements and the various kinds thereof but actually pro- 
vides the conditions necessary for such transposition, it is justifiable 
to consider further our third question: What consequences or im- 
plications has transposability for an adequate conception of mean- 
ing? Five such consequences may be noted, the first three of which 
were mentioned briefly at the outset. 
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The first consequence, that meaning is not an inherent, in- 
separable property of words, terms, or statements, is clearly con- 
firmed by a number of familiar facts. One is that different peoples 
learn (by conditioning and conjoint activity) different languages 
in which often very different sound combinations denote the same 
referents. Another is that within the same language the same 
terms generally have several different meanings. Indeed, it is often 
difficult to avoid the use of terms in ambiguous or shifting mean- 
ings. A final fact, made most apparent by logical analysis, is that 
the meaning of terms varies with their contexts of purpose and 
language: their extension varies with their intension; and their 
characters as absolute or relative, as singular, general, or collective, 
and even as contrary or contradictory are determinable only by 
considering (or assuming) the functions which the terms serve in 
particular settings. The point enforced by these familiar facts 
might appear trivial and unimportant were there not certain wide- 
spread movements, notably logical positivism, which have empha- 
sized linguistic analysis to the point where individual propositions 
and even single terms are sometimes treated as if they and their 
syntactical rules possess inherent properties which fix or determine 
their own meanings.** 

Of course the viewpoint just mentioned is, in a certain sense, 
obviously correct. Once the terms and usages of a particular lan- 
guage have come to carry—or have been so constructed as to carry 
—certain rather definite meanings, it is possible to formulate rules 
of operation and show how various actual or possible operations 
_ affect or even determine each other. But though such study may 
make highly significant contributions in clarifying particular lan- 
guage functions and possibly in suggesting more effective lan- 
guages or usages, the transposability of statements and the corrigi- 
bility of conceptions clearly make it a serious mistake to assume 
that the meanings which terms “possess” or may be given are in- 
herent in the terms or in the syntax of language itself. The error is 
as great as and indeed is not unlike that of previous historic theories 
which have conceived the source and test of suggested meanings as 


"For criticism of R. . Introduction to Semantics (Harvard 
University Bp 1942) on this point, see E. W. Hall, Meg Extra-linguistic 
Reference of Language (II)”, Mind, LIII (1944), 25 
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being direct sensory perception, clear intuition, a priori self- 
evidence, or inferential coherence. In each case the fact that mean- 
ings are perhaps ultimately experiential and tentative—even in 
the case of syntactical rules and the use of particular terms and 
propositions—is overlooked in the quest for a logical or episte- 
mological certainty which takes its own basic premises for granted. 
That meanings are not fixed by nor deducible solely from the 
traits of isolated terms or statements emphasizes the importance 
of treating conceptions, terms, and statements alike as hypothetical 
in character and of testing and reconstructing them freely and 
carefully in view of the codperative effects of continuing thought, 
feeling, and action. 

The second implication, that an expressed meaning is the same 
regardless of form or mode of statement, must when adequately 
recognized break down the last vestiges of unjustifiable dualism 
in thinking about meanings. Traditional separations in thought 
such as those between the physical and the mental, the empirical 
and the rational, the factual and the valuative, and the descriptive 
and the normative have commonly been reaffirmed and perpetuated 
in modern thought by what must, in view of transposability, be 
recognized as an unconscious bias in the selection of supposedly 
typical cases, a bias which has operated even when students have 
sought to free themselves from the past and to make more care- 
ful and original comparisons of, say, scientific fact-finding, artistic 
creation, aesthetic appreciation, and moral judgment. Values, es- 
pecially aesthetic, moral, and religious values, have been regarded 
either as constituting separate realms or kinds, or as different “in 
degree” from facts of ordinary or scientific varieties. But full 
recognition of the transposability of statements and the identity 
of their meaning regardless of form or mode must eventually force 
a revision of thinking about typical cases and therefore about the 
character of the whole gamut of experienced and possible mean- 
ings and their relations to or as various forms and modes of state- 
ment. 

The third consequence of transposability, that testability of the . 
correctness or adequacy of any suggested meaning is not affected 
by form or mode of expression, makes it clear that testability is 
not influenced by inherent differences in kind of meaning. Test- 
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ability is evidently affected rather by the performability of opera- 
tions which stand the test of open and careful scrutiny and the 
consistency of whose results can be taken as in so far impersonal 
or impartial evidence of the correspondence between conceived 
meanings and the actual or possible events or relations which they 
express or intend—including events and relations of the critical 
approval of ends and means and of logical inferences as well as 
those of a more conventionally physical or organic character. And 
since it is found even upon more empirical examination that there 
is wide variation of testability among matters of value as well as 
matters of fact and within art and morals as well as science— 
when tranposability is not assumed and when “value”, “fact”, 
“science”, “art”, and “morals” are conceived in more conventional 
ways—it must be recognized that the same variation also char- 
acterizes meanings generally, or en masse. That this is equally true 
of each of the so-called kinds of meanings follows yet more ob- 
viously from the transposability of forms and modes of statement. 

A fourth implication of this transposability is that all so-called 
kinds of meaning—valuative as well as factual, aesthetic and moral 


as well as scientific—are tested, so far as they can be, through an 


identical methodology. The character of this methodology is dem- 
onstrated perhaps most dramatically in the procedure of uncensored 
science, but is seen also in the processes of art and social adjustment 
in so far as these proceed through careful study of conditions and 
consequences. The method by which formulations and embodiments 
of meaning are or can be tested is, regardless of form or mode of 
symbolization or statement, that of resourceful and creative, cour- 
ageous yet persistent and humble, experimentation. And in so far 
as genuine experimentation occurs in any particular instance, 
there is an intellectualization within which suggestions arise and 
receive repeated tests by the codperative effects of thought, feel- 
ing, and action—processes which are at once both subjective and 
objective, perceptive and affective, qualitative and quantitative, 
reproductive and creative, des¢riptive and normative, personal and 
social. 

A fifth and final consequence of transposability is that meanings 
are meanings, in the most distinctive sense, only so far as openly 
and carefully verified or tested. It is already rather generally 
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recognized that knowledge is knowledge and facts are facts in a 
most significantly scientific sense only as the result of the repeated 
performance of controlled operations of inquiry and testing. Dis- 
cernment of the transposability of statements of value into state- 
ments of fact and of other modes of statement into the scientific 
mode must enforce, therefore, the further recognition that any 
formulation of meaning is known or had—so far as there is 
probability that it is known or had correctly or adequately—only 
in the degree that it is the product of careful experimental inter- 
actions which yield significant consistency of results. 

What any event, relation, term, or statement means or may for 
any particular purpose be taken to mean is thus determined or 
denoted, so far as it can be, through experimental operations. And 
the meaning so far as it can be experienced is a creation, though 
not necessarily a merely fictitious creation, of ,those operations. 
Doubtless what exists (past, present, and potential) exists, and 
perhaps what is or can be beautiful is and can be beautiful, and 
what is or can be good is and can be good; and by careful and 
patient experimental procedure truth, beauty, and goodness may 
in varying degrees be discovered as they are or can be. But as had 
at any particular time the actual or proper meaning of any term 
and statement about these, or perhaps any other matters, is a 
creation of interaction. Like facts and values, meanings are in 
the most critical and distinctive sense relatively verified or tested 
suggestions which rise .as operations and experiences helping to 
mediate and enrich our human adjustments. Indeed, facts and 
values are but relatively differentiated forms and modes in which 
semeiotic or meaning processes are experienced and expressed. 

By indicating upon other and independent grounds the trans- 
posability of various forms and modes of statement, the nature 
of meaning itself may be said to support these several implica- 
tions. All these and possibly other consequences of transposability 
must be recognized by any adequate conception of meaning. Their 
recognition—even in the case of the implications regarding the 
possibility and need for verification or testing—will certainly in no 
wise reduce or minimize the unique qualities of experiences had 
in pursuits where the chief desire is for, say, justice or for en- 
joyed perception any more than in activities where the main pur- 
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pose is truth or exact statement regarding events or relations as 
such. Indeed, what is most truly good or most truly beautiful as 
well as what is most truly true can be bodied forth and appre- 


hended in forms which effect a maximum of distinctively affective. 


as well as distinctively cognitive and perceptual response only by 
the codperative effects of freely resourceful but critical thought, 
feeling, and action. 

In short, examination of the phenomena which constitute mean- 
ing or within which meaning occurs indicates that meaning is 
“response to as sign of”. All such responses are found to involve 
affective, perceptive or cognitive, and probably motor elements 
and to function in and among many dimensions of interest or con- 
texts of purpose. The determinateness of designata makes it pos- 
sible, and the need for various reactive economies make it neces- 
sary, to express the same meaning with varying degrees of explicit- 
ness and in different forms and modes. The meaning of symbols, 
terms, and statements is thus more fundamentally a matter of the 
intent with which they are used than of their inherent properties, 
onomatopoetic or others. What they may properly or most ade- 
quately mean is affected by the fact that they designate and that 
designata are what they are both existentially and as experienced. 
Meaning is determined by the nature of that which is designated as 
well as by the context of purpose and viewpoint within which 
interpretations, symbols, and statements function. Hence in the 
most critical and distinctive sense meanings are formulations of 
significance or intent which are produced and sustained by the 
mutual consistency of experimental operations. 

Ray LEPLEy 
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POETRY AND TRUTH 


HAT art is true, or is capable of truth, is a notion frequently 

implied in art criticism and sometimes defended in aesthetic 
theory. In aesthetic theory “truth” is either given a special meaning, 
as ‘sincere statement of feeling’, or is the adjunct of a metaphysic 
which conceives art as an insight into the ‘structure of reality’. In 
art criticism, on the other hand, what distinguishes the term is the 
haziness of its meaning. Perhaps no advocate of the view has in- 
tended truth in its plain, everyday sense of reliable description of 
the thing described. Indeed I suspect (and shall argue further on) 
that it is other associations of this word that have made it standard 
equipment in the critical vocabulary. However, there is enough 
evidence that in its literal meaning truth has sometimes been 
ascribed to art, and considerably more evidence that the critic mixes 
several meanings in his customary use of the term, to warrant an 
inquiry into aesthetic truth which takes truth literally. 

A first question is whether truth might attach only to some of 
the arts. To be sure the theory that art is true seems absurd when 
applied specifically to music; but less unlikely as regards architec- 
ture, painting, and sculpture ; and begins to look like a very possible 
statement when it refers to certain novels, plays, or poems. Yet 
if there is any single thing, as art or aesthetic experience, common 
to these various “art” forms, the possibility that a character so 
generally important as truth might attach to some of them but not 
to all must be seriously doubted. It is always a good preliminary 
test of a general statement about a particular art, to ask how firmly 
we can make the same statement of a different art. If we cannot 
explain wherein truth characterizes music, architecture, and every 
other art, we must conclude that truth is something which art 
possesses incidentally, and not as part of its central aesthetic pur- 
pose. 

“Truth” is most readily ascribed to the linguistic arts because 
truth and falsity are conspicuous traits of propositions. Yet any 
kind of symbols whatsoever may be true or false ; and, by a certain 
extension of the notion of the symbolic, the graphic arts might be 
judged (though we should hesitate to say, judged aesthetically) 
in terms of their “truth’”—that is, in terms of the reliability with 
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which they indicate, represent, refer to, an existing model. It is 
just because there are no existential referents for which musical 
sounds may be a sign, that the concept of truth becomes unmeaning 
when applied to this art. 

If, however, art is not true, this fact should also be apparent in 
the linguistic arts; and if we are to understand the error we must 
face the theory on its home ground, in terms of the phenomena it 
seems best to describe. Poetry is this crucial test: first, because it 
is about this art that the advocates of aesthetic truth are particu- 
larly insistent ; second, because other linguistic arts—the play and 
the novel—are more complex and impure, and present special prob- 
lems. (It would seem that some novels—one thinks of those of 
Malraux, Huxley, Mann—contain as much of science or philosophy 
as of art, and so are as adaptable to the category of truth as to 
that of beauty.) I shall consider, then, only the poem, and shall 
argue that this art form contains truth, when at all, by an aesthetic 
accident and not as part of its poetic nature. 


I 


In an attack on Poe’s theory Mr. Yvor Winters expresses with 
exceptional clarity the assumptions and mistake of the concept of 
poetic truth. Arguing that Poe overlooks the two intentions with 
which truth may be approached, namely as something to be en- 
forced or as an object of contemplation, Mr. Winters holds that 
though the former will not produce poetry, the latter may. The 
argument displays misunderstanding of the natures of both truth 
and poetry, and offers an appropriate point of departure for con- 
sidering their general difference. Truth is not something to be 
contemplated, nor even something to be “enforced”, in the sense 
of persuaded. Truth is rather to be discovered or verified. And 
because it is not the business of poetry to discover or verify, poems, 
as poems, are neither true nor false. 

Literally, the “truth” of poetry must mean the agreement of 
poetic assertions with the things to which they refer. Another 
meaning its proponents might intend, confusing truth with validity, 
is the internal consistency of the several assertions in the poem. 
This is the meaning Poe had in mind when, referring particularly 
to the mystery story, he suggested that fiction, because it contains 
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a ratiocinative development, approaches nearer to truth than does 
poetry. Poe was correct, I believe, in not identifying the close inter- 
relatedness of the parts of the poem with the rational implicative 
or causal relations of fiction. But Poe had a more forceful reason 
for rejecting poetry as true. 

His point is the rather obvious—and neglected—one that the 
form, the linguistic method, of poetry does not best serve truth’s 
insistent demand for clarity and precision of reference. Poe says: 

With as deep a reverence for the True as ever inspired the bosom of 
man, I would, nevertheless, limit, in some measure, its modes of inculcation. 
I would limit to enforce them. I would not enfeeble them by dissipation. 
The demands of Truth are severe. She has no sympathy with the myrtles. 
All that which is so indispensable in Song, is precisely all that with which 
she has nothing whatever to do. It is but making her a flaunting paradox, to 
wreathe her in gems and flowers. In enforcing a truth, we need severity 
rather than effloresence of language. We must be simple, precise, terse. We 
must be cool, calm, unimpassioned. In a word, we must be in that mood 
which, as nearly as possible, is the exact converse of the poetical.’ 


One may insist that the qualities here enumerated as necessary to 
truth—‘simple, precise, terse, cool, calm, unimpassioned’—are also 
necessary to poetry. This would indicate only that these words are 
unprecise and contain contrary meanings. That there is a sense in 
which the terms genuinely do attach to prose and not to poetry 
can be verified by anyone who will compare a poem and an anny 
by, say, G. E. Moore. 

The distinction is one which cannot seriously be denied; it is a 
fact that the languages of poetry and science are different. I think 
that, actually, the advocates of poetic truth accept the distinction, 
but that devotion to their subject inspires them to find in it every- 
thing whatsoever that connotes the desirable, the noble, the excel- 
lent. Truth is such a thing, and the attractive idea that poetry 
might also have Truth fosters a neglect of the rudimentary distinc- 
tion between poetic and scientific language. The distinction is 
acknowledged like an intrusive neighbor one wants to hurry by 


*It is interesting that while Poe so vigorously asserts the extraneousness 
of truth to the business of the poet, he later chooses and emphasizes 
“truest” as his specific adjective of praise for Thomas Hood’s The Haunted 
House. This is the more puzzling in that Poe does not analyze the poem 
to indicate the term’s meaning in this anomalous use. One can only suppose 
that Poe was indicating the agreement of the poem with his critical 
principles ; I would suggest that he was pointing to its firm unity of quality. 
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to reach the more comfortable affirmation that in some other sense 
(“higher” is the usual adjective) poetry is true. If the advocates 
had examined this distinction they would have seen that poetic 
values can stand quite well without truth. 

Once it is granted that the bare and precise algebra of science is 
not the method of poetry, it follows that the end of poetry cannot 
be scientific truth. Two alternatives become possible: (1) poetry 
has a different kind of truth from science; or (2), truth is no 
essential part of the poetic end. Several further alternatives arise 
if we accept (2) : poetry may be the opposite of true, namely false ; 
poetry may be neither true nor false; poetry may be either true or 
false, but may be neither true nor false essentially, or as poetry. The 
last is the thesis of this essay. 

The notion that “truth” is a proper object of “contemplation” 
can be corrected by an analysis of the meanings of these terms. We 
do not need to decide finally what truth and contemplation are to 
see that they do not belong together. Their specious union comes 
about through the dual nature of knowledge. Contemplation is a 
way of knowing, and the truth may be known; but truth is properly 
known only in scientific, not in contemplative, knowledge. 

Knowledge is information about objects. When knowledge is 
precise or is science it is presented in the form of linguistic propo- 
sitions. There seems to be no reason why knowledge necessarily 
must take this form, but it must in some way refer to, even if 
it does not symbolize, specific objects which it is about. In short, 
knowledge always involves something other than itself which is 
called its “object”. Knowledge is true when it has a certain rela- 
tion to this object. 

Contemplation is a kind of knowledge, but it is a kind in which 
truth has no place. Because truth belongs to the relation between 
knowing and its object, the determination of truth requires an 
awareness and investigation of this relation. Contemplation is the 
primitive form of knowing in which apprehension is fully absorbed 
in an immediate presentation. Here there is no conscious separation 
of object from the knowing of it: contemplation is an activity 
which is not known as an activity, and possesses a content that is 
known, not as a content of knowledge, but only as a specific im- 
mediate nature. Awareness of the relation between knowing and its 
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object can therefore arise only when knowledge has become 
other than a pure activity absorbed in a given. To seek truth is to 
look for certain things in the given and to try in some way to 
make inferences beyond it. It is to require more of the object 
than the intrinsic, qualitative nature which the mind apprehends ; 
.it is to make the demand that this given content relate in certain 
ways with other immediate contents. 

Thus an object considered from the standpoint of science or 
truth is in that experience ruined for contemplation. To verify is 
to compare an item of knowledge with that which it purports to 
describe, to move from the presumed fact to that which determines 
that it is a fact; hence to disrupt contemplation with references 
external to what is immediately attended to. In one sense, there- 
fore, the “contemplation of truth” is a contradiction in terms: 
truth is discovered, not in the passive apprehension commonly 
meant by “contemplation”, but in the active performance of a cer- 
tain operation. 

Nevertheless, contemplation may make truth an object of its 
knowing, just as science may investigate science or truth. Knowl- 
edge is omnivorous, and though it may not fully digest every kind 
of object, it can at least swallow and survive the experiment. Thus 
a romantic or a jaded contemplator might at last turn to knowledge 
and truth, focus on these his attitude of passive apprehension, and 
absorb himself in their qualitative essence rather than their active 
processes. But the glory of contemplation, its life and its redemp- 
tion, is an object of intrinsic value towards which it takes the 
posture of worship. And though there is no one for whom science 
is not a useful instrument, science is a significant intrinsic value 
principally for the scientist who loves his work. The contemplator 
may well find rather dull, rather pale, knowledge and truth when 
he is not engaged in the activity of truth finding, sharing neither 
the adventure nor the terminal reward. 

Of course poets sometimes have written about Truth itself, and 
here truth would seem to have been an object of contemplation. 
But it is not in this explicit and only occasional form that truth is 
claimed as a poetic element. Further, I think most poems ostensibly 
about truth are actually found to treat the more dramatically com- 
pelling subjects of the pursuit or defense or results of truth, not 
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the relation of propositions to their referents. This relation, I 
submit,’is a not very promising object for contemplation. 

We may suppose, however, that when Mr. Winters speaks of 
“truth” in poetry he is not referring to this relation of knowledge 
to its object. Perhaps he uses the term to designate propositions 
which are true. But since he also insists that what we contemplate 
is “truth”, he cannot mean that we contemplate propositions sim- 
ply as propositions—whatever that might be. Is the contention 
(since Mr. Winters thinks the poet does not argue or try to prove 
propositions) that in poetry we contemplate the propositions-as- 
true? 

Now propositions may be contemplated and truth may be con- 
templated, but when propositions are considered as true they 
usually are scientifically investigated or politically argued. There 
is nothing to prevent a person from contemplating propositions or 
from contemplating propositions-as-true. But I doubt whether 
there ever has been a thriving trade in the contemplation of propo- 
sitions, and I am sure that it is either idle or bad to contemplate 
propositions-as-true. First, what is normally contemplated are the 
objects—real or imaginary, not “true” or “false”—to which propo- 
sitions refer: not the proposition “God exists”, but the object God. 
I suppose that if we were to contemplate a proposition we would 
wish to do so only if assured of its truth. If we were to con- 
template the proposition: God exists, probably we should wish 
first to be convinced that it is true. Then, ascertainment of truth 
would perhaps be the test necessary to warrant contemplation: 
verification would precede contemplation and would be ignored in 
it. But knowledge first and properly is something to be verified, 
learned, applied, extended. If, having done all this, one still wishes 
to contemplate knowledge, in preference to art, nature, or God, 
there seems to be nothing we can say, except that the taste is 
peculiar. If, however, one insists on contemplating propositions- 
as-true, I think we can say that it is bad both for truth and for 
contemplation—as bad as if one were to contemplate propositions- 
as-mine, and may amount to the same thing. 

When truth has been attained it is idle to linger over the fact 
of truth. Truth is something which propositions have, but they 
have it by achievement and only, as it were, on lien. Truth we 
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should try by all means to get, but when we have it, it should 
not be a treasure to hoard and gloat over in a miser’s corner, nor 
to publicize by philanthropy. Two sure ways to kill true statements 
are to nurse them as perishable goods and private property, and to 
flourish their truth on a banner and take them on public tour. 
Those pledged to truth are content in the activity of pursuing it, _ 
_ and though they also want the treasures which climax exploration, 
they are ready to ship back their gold to fill the public coffers, 
leaving its use to the decision of statesmen and anxious only that 
the budget include an allotment for new expeditions. 

The scientist pursues truth not as a man pursues a woman—to 
have and to hold; but.as an athlete pursues a record—to conquer 
and surpass. If there are those who sweep up the winnings of the 
truth seeker, to employ for self-gratulation or display, I think we 
can say positively that his activity corresponds to the work of the 
artist no more than to that of the scientist. Contemplation of 
propositions as true would be just this illicit and unsocial diversion 
of goods that should be consumed freely. For the scientist it 
would be to renounce the quest for truth while claiming its glory ; 
for the artist, it would be to live on the earnings of another man’s 
labor. Poetry cannot be the review of truths already won. The 
poet has always been an economic parasite; no one would accuse 
him of spiritual parasitism. 

Yet we come back to the fact that poetry seems to be a con- 
templating of propositions. “Contemplation” is an accurate descrip- 
tion of the attitude of appreciation, and the poem is composed of 
linguistic statements. How are we to solve this paradox of con- 
templating what is not a concrete object, and of treating proposi- 
tions other than as true or false? By, I think, a re-examination of 
the contemplative and scientific modes of knowing. 

Their differences may be put in two ways: the remoteness of 
science from its object, contrasting with the immediacy of the 
object in contemplation; and the necessity of mediating symbols 
to science, their dispensability in contemplation. These amount to 
the same thing, because it is the symbols which intervene between 
science and its object, and which carry the knowing activity away 
from the immediately given. Truth is discovered as a certain rela- — 
tion of the given object to other objects, and truth is a trait not of 
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objects but of the propositions which mediate between the object 
and its science. And propositions so mediate by containing the 
references to other objects which are investigated in the determina- 
tion of truth. This double mediation between knowing and its 
object, and between the given object and other objects, is the 
natural function of symbols and of their more complex form 
called propositions, 

This can be seen as follows. We may be completely absorbed in 
something, so absorbed we gaze silently. But we may formulate 
our perception by a tacit or express proposition, such as: This 
thing is red. At this second stage we must, it would seem, have 
gone beyond the immediate apprehension. We have removed our- 
self from what is directly given to the extent of comparing it with 
other things, in this case with those things which are red. Symbols 
are general; they are implicit comparisons of particulars: to say a 
thing is red is to say it is like other things that are red. The 
symbol stands for a quality which has been encountered in a 
number of experiences, and the application of the symbol to any 
particular object is in effect its comparison with those other objects 
which have been found to have the same trait. Thus, so far as the 
scientist attends to the red identical to all of these objects, so far 
does he ignore what is peculiar to the particular object. 

Now the indicative thing about poetry is that while contempla- 
tion may be so absorbed in an immediate object that it has no cause 
to consider truth or other objects, and thus has no need of invok- 
ing symbols, poetry is a case of contemplation in which symbols, 
which are natural references beyond the immediate, are employed. 

Poetry, more specifically metaphor, discloses that it is possible 
to apply symbols to an object, not principally to compare it with 
other objects (to assert a proposition claiming truth and to be 
proved true by comparison with these objects), but as a predica- 
tion or qualification of a particular object. One may say a thing is 
red, or relate a given object to others, so as to reveal what is 
peculiar to it rather than what is common to its class. Metaphor 
does this explicitly. The intent in metaphor is not to establish a 
certain relation between the given object and other objects, not 
to formulate a true proposition about this object, but to penetrate 
more and more deeply into its qualitative nature—to enrich con- 
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templation. Metaphorical propositions may be true; I see no reason 
to suppose they are not. If, for example, water-lilies are smooth, 
or if certain water-lilies are smooth—statements that would seem to 
be no less certain than that some water-lilies are white—then it may 
be perfectly true, as Elinor Wylie says, that certain water-lilies are 
“smooth as cream”. Perhaps the statement is of sufficient precision 
and generality to serve as botanical science. The point is that the 
poet and his audience are not concerned with the character of the 
statement as true; they do not care whether “smooth as cream” is a 
trait of a botanical species. For the poet it is as though the linguistic 
proposition does not even exist. What he is interested in is this 
water-lily, and what he sees or feels in it is the quality of cream. 
Inadvertently he mutters “cream” as a record of his penetration 
and to focus the experience for others. In this way he reverses the 
practical function of symbols, using them to bring us into closer 
touch with an individual object, instead of to carry us away from 
this object. 

It might seem as though the metaphor above should carry us 
over to cream instead of more deeply into the experience of the 
water-lily. The speaker can prevent this either (a) by having 
previously built up in his audience a preoccupation with the thing 
which he uses the metaphor to enhance, or (b) by striving to 
impress the reader with no individual object at all but only with 
the qualities evoked by the comparison and juxtaposition of 
familiar objects (or meanings) in new ways. (a) occurs more 
frequently in the novel, where metaphor is fairly rare; (b), I think, 
is the genuine poetic process. The poet uses the names of objects 
not to put before us individual instances of their class, but to 
juxtapose these classes with other kinds of things, with other 
meanings; and so to evoke the quality which they share. What- 
ever the divine or natural agency by which human beings are able 
to apprehend meanings as pure qualities (or as “essences”, as 
Santayana would say), apart from the exemplifying instances to 
which we must refer in communication and verification, this ca- 
pacity is a fact of experience. It is a fact that we can understand 
what red means without seeing actually or imaginatively a particu- 
lar red object. This is the faculty upon which poetry depends. 

If the natural function of symbols were to be true, were to 
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refer to other objects, then in a description, or in the above meta- 
phor, we would be inevitably carried over to cream instead of 
remaining with the water-lily. But there is no “natural” or “pro- 
per” function of symbols; what is “natural” to them is to do what- 
ever we their users can make them do. In origin symbols are instru- 
ments of comparison. The invention of symbols can have no other 
motive than to preserve something common to, or some sure way 
of re-entering, a number of particular experiences. So that when 
we say that something is red, the only way we can test it, or exhibit 
its meaning to someone who is ignorant, is to assemble other ex- 
periences of red. The statement can be meaningful only if we agree 
upon some other thing which also is red and agree that for this 
first thing to be red it must be like the second. But of course 
these explicit comparisons and tests are only implicit in our general 
descriptions of things. The faculty with which we recognize the 
quality in its various instances in our experience is at our service 
(given a first experience) apart from any one or all of these 
instances, Thus may we ascribe or merely imagine red without 
intending any reference to actual instances of red things. We may 
“mean” red without locating it anywhere except in our attention. 
The situation in poetry is confused by the fact that assertions do 
seem to be made about real objects. We tend to assume that, though 
meanings need not have an existential reference, still when simple 
qualitative meanings like red are attached to complex objects such 
as barn, some actual barn is referred to. But the case is that in 
poetry no actual barn is referred to as red, no actual lily is referred 
to as smooth. That is, the objects referred to do not exist in any 
environment and possess a multitude of attributes of which the 
poet selects only several. The entire nature of the lily is that which 
is presented in the poem. We do not know many things about the 
lily, and, through the poet’s direction, attend only to its smooth- 
ness; its smoothness, together with what other qualifications the 
poet provides, constitute our absolute and complete knowledge of 
the lily. Thus the lily qualifies the smoothness virtually to the 
same degree that smoothness qualifies the lily. Both are meanings 
which acquire more than the general connotation they have in 
ordinary discourse only by their association with one another. 
The poem is an organization of many meanings each of which is 
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qualified by, and derives its nature from, both its own general 
quality and that in it which is elicited by its juxtaposition with 
the other poetic meanings. The poem is an assembly of qualities 
which qualify, not an existing object, but each other. Language is 
used in poetry not as reference but as quality; and the poem is a 
unity, a single object for contemplation, by virtue of the inclusive 
complex quality compounded of and developed from the particular 
qualities evoked by the particular meanings of words, metaphors, 
phrases, stanzas. Thus is the poem an individual object of con- 
templation, not a set of general propositions claiming truth. And 
we can understand the nature of the poetic elements better by 
considering them as individual objects of contemplation than as 
the intermediate symbols by which science achieves truth. 

The poem is composed of meanings that function not as general- 
izations which describe and apply, but as qualities which consti- 
tute and organize. In the poem the appreciator attends to and 
remains with the connotations of the words; he responds to the 
meanings as pure meanings, and intensifies and enriches each mean- 
ing by exploring its relations to the other meanings taken as pure 
meanings, as qualities. In science, on the other hand, the inquirer 
takes the connotations as a guide to denotations, and extends and 
deepens these connotations either by application to denoted in- 
stances or by an analysis of the connotations in terms of their 
denotations, that is, by an abstract exploration of the connotations 
in terms of the general classes of concrete objects which they 
denote, an analysis intended to extend our understanding of these 
classes rather than to bring into focus a fresh nuance of the term’s 
quality. Obviously it would be silly to contemplate such proposi- 
tions as: Nervousness is a cause of indigestion, or: Aspirin re- 
lieves pain. What we can fruitfully do with such statements is to 
study the particular instances they describe, or to examine other 
members of the various classes to which they make reference but 
to which they do not apply, as cases of nervousness which do not 
produce indigestion and cases of indigestion which are not caused 
by nervousness. And obviously it would be equally silly in poetic 
appreciation to look for particular instances or to study the general 
classes denoted in such a statement as 


And nothing ’gainst Time’s scythe can make defence 
Save breed, to brave him when he takes thee hence. 
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What our appreciation of the poem requires is an immediate 
response to the meanings the statement composes, to their relation 
in that statement, and to their relations in the poem as a whole. 

This does not affect the fact that poems may contain proposi- 
tions which can be extracted from their contexts and which, con- 
sidered as general statements, are true or at least amenable to 
verification. This seems to be the case, for example, with Coler- 
idge’s line: “And hope without an object cannot live’, or of 
Shakespeare’s, “Love is not love which alters when it alteration 
finds”. What is poetically important, however, is that it is not 
the multiple reference, not the “truth” of these statements that is 
the interest of the poet or their function in the poems. The appro- 
priate aesthetic relation of the propositions is not to many particular 
_ instances of hope or of love, but to the other propositions and mean- 
ings of the poem in which each is an ingredient. This is indicated in 
that it is not usually considered a necessary or pertinent part of the 
poem’s appreciation or critical evaluation to determine the general 
truth of its assertions. The office of appreciation and criticism is not 
to decide whether hope cannot occur except in conjunction with 
an explicit object, or whether love deserves the name when ob- 
stacles arise sufficient to discourage it. (Both might well prove 
to be false in their unqualified generality.) The critical task is 
rather to place these assertions in the contexts in which they occur, 
and to observe whether they conduce to the total effect of their 
respective poems. 

Reading such lines in the poem we may actually be moved to 
exclaim: How true! What we usually mean js: How perfect! or 
How apt! Statements are never “how” true. They are true or they 
aren’t. Still, we may intend to assert precisely that the statement 


is literally and simply true, that it is a fresh insight into the nature . 


of man or the world. There is no reason why poems should not 
contain such insights. Sometimes they do. But if we become inter- 
ested in poetic statements as moral or psychological or natural 
truths, our interest naturally shifts from the poem, and from this 
statement as a part of the poem, to the general sphere of objects 
which the truth is about. We begin to test the statement by calling 
to mind instances to which it should apply; we observe its range 
and its limitations, and wherein it needs to be altered or qualified, 
before it can be accepted as science. That is, we stop with one part 
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of the poem, isolate it from the poem and examine it on its own 
ground. If the poem were a collection of parts related only by 
spatial or temporal contiguity, this procedure would be appro- 
priate. But the significance of any one poetic statement is its place 
in the total poem, and when we are led from this statement to its 
indicative instances we have been led away from the poem and its 
appreciation. 

It is important to note that the contention is not that the poetic 
statement has an application less broad than the scientific state- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the statements of a poem usually do, as 
independent assertions, describe a narrower range of instances 
than the statements of science. This is frequently the case, but it is 
not necessarily the case: even poetry is forced to give contrast, 
point, and pungence to its metaphor by spreading the caviar on 
large slices of the bread of commonplaces. All this, however, is to 
one side of the point. The argument is not that poetic statements 
are very relative statements. If poetic statements were true in a 
very relative sense, that would not make them less true, for all 
truths are relative; truth does not begin at a certain level of 
generality, nor is the most specific truth less true than the most 
universal one. The point is that all statements claiming truth, how- 
ever relative, involve a reference to existences outside them which 
they purport accurately to describe. Poetic statements involve no 
such references; they describe nothing external at all. The poetic 
statement is a meaning which is dependent for its nature upon 
prior experience of such external instances, and which, therefore, 
it should accurately describe. But this description and reference to 
external entities is not the function of the statement in the poem. 
Its poetic reference is to the other poetic meanings with which it 
is aesthetically organized, and its function is to perfect that or- 
ganization. 

II 

There are various ways of arriving at the error that poetry is 
true. Mr. J. C. Ransom reaches it through an insistence on analyz- 
ing elements in the poem as though they were not in a poem but 
outside it. Thus he finds that poetry consists in a logical structure 
or prosaic argument, and an irrational texture or details irrelevant 
to the argument. Since the business of prose and argument is to be 
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true, he concludes that poetry, which contains prose and argument, 
should also be true. He quotes for criticism Mr. T. S. Eliot’s ac- 
count (which I think is correct) of the extraneousness of truth 
or belief to the poem. Mr. Eliot says: 

My point is that you cannot afford to ignore Dante’s philosophical and 
theological beliefs, or to skip the passages which express them most clearly; 
but that on the other hand you are not called upon to believe them yourself. 
... For there is a difference (which here I hardly do more than assert) 
between philosophical belief and poetic assent. . . . You are not called 
upon to believe what Dante believed, for your belief will not give you a 
groat’s worth more of understanding and appreciation; but you are called 
upon more and more to understand it. 


Mr. Ransom objects: 


I can see no necessity for waiving the intellectual standards on behalf of 
poets. If Dante’s beliefs cannot, be accepted by his reader, it is worse for 
Dante with that reader, not a matter of indifference as Eliot has argued. : 
If Shelley’s argument is foolish, it makes his poetry foolish. In my mind 
Dante’s beliefs are very bold speculations at which the accusing finger 
has pointed steadily for a long time now, but substantively are better 
grounded, and methodologically far more consistent, than Shelley’s beliefs. 
That consideration would enter into my preference of Dante over Shelley.” 


Mr. Ransom’s error is in supposing that the poem contains an 
argument as an argument. If poems were arguments, then they 
would uniformly, not only in the case of Shelley, be foolish; not 
because some of them might not carry true theses, but because they 
employ poetry when they could use prose and science. It may be, . 
as Mr. Ransom suggests, that before the reader can appreciate a #7 
poem he must be able to give some credence as scientific or philo- 
sophic theories to the propositions the verse contains. Such are 
human limitations, and they are unfortunate limitations. But they 
have nothing to do with the nature or purpose of the poem, which 
is to give an emotional, qualitative embodiment to a belief, to show j 
the importance of that belief to its holder, the affections it gathers 
to itself, the attitude with which it confronts the world. f 

The poem can in fact never be an argument, The function of 
the poem is to embody, not to develop or explain. If poets have 


* Incidentally, I wonder what evidence Mr. Ransom could provide towards 
showing that Dante’s beliefs “substantively are better grounded, and 
methodologically far more consistent” than those of Shelley; further, 
whether what he prefers in Dante over Shelley are not certain qualities in 
the poetry itself rather than the metaphysical assumptions. 
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committed their prejudices to verse in the belief that they were 
making argument for them, the result may be that the unprejudiced 
reader appreciates the poem more adequately than its creator. 
The reader may view the poem merely as the impact of a general 
concept upon the individual personality of the poet; whereas the 
poet, drawing from himself an exact accotint of his deep convic- 
tion, feels that in this expression of what he believes, and how he 
believes it, he has given the explanatory and justificatory why 
of this belief. The great satisfaction in now having reduced his 
faith to articulate terms, will cause him to impute to this expres- 
sion more than the provision to a general concept of body and 
individual substance. The artist’s contentment in complete under- 
standing of and permanent material accessability to his belief, may 
deceive him into taking this qualitative expression of the concept 
as a mark of its prosaic adequacy. 

It is significant that the defenders of the doctrine that poetry is 
true argue from examples of a particular kind of poem—the 
intellectual poem embodying an idea or a philosophy. How would 
they apply the doctrine to imagist or sensuous poems which strive 
merely to present some natural impression, to capture the peculiar 
quality or mood of a landscape or human figure? Perhaps they 
would regard such poetry as trivial, or at least as less important 
than that of the intellectual sort. This does seem to be the view 
of one eminent defender of the poetry-truth alliance. 

Santayana frankly admits that most “Poetic notions are false 
notions ; in so far as their function is representative they are viti- 
ated by containing elements not present in things. . . . The poetic 
way of idealising reality is dull, bungling, and impure; a better 
acquaintance with things renders such flatteries ridiculous.” But 
this holds only of an inferior poetry, of the “incidental dreams” 
into which modern poets have wandered. Santayana envisages a 
“rational poetry” which, purged of the “charm of unreason”, 
“would be infinitely more beautiful than the other”, a poetry which 
“without ceasing to be a fiction in its method and ideality, would 
be an ultimate truth in its practical scope”. 

One cannot be sure, from his rather visionary and rhetorical 
chapter on “Poetry and Prose” in Reason in Art, just what 
Santayana means by, in just what terms he conceives, this ideal 
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poetry both “rational” and “true”. His account is vague; he says 
that this supreme art “would present in graphic images the total 
efficacy of real things”, that it “would be more deeply rooted in 
human experience than is any casual fancy”. In the one instance 
where he descends from these generalities, Santayana cites Homer 
as having approached, perhaps attained, this ideal poetry; and 
Homer’s artistic distinction is described as the use of epithets 
which are “not merely sensuous”, but “very likely a patronymic, 
the name of some region or some mythical ancestor”. “In other 
words, it [the epithet] is a signal for widening our view and for 
conceiving the object, not only vividly and with pause, but in an 
adequate historic setting.” Santayana contrasts this method with 
a practice of Shakespeare’s, to the detriment of the latter. ““Mac- 
beth tells us that his dagger was ‘unmannerly breeched in gore’. 
Achilles would not have amused himself with such a metaphor .. . 
but would rather have told us whose blood, on other occasions, 
had stained the same blade, and perhaps what father or mother had 
grieved for the slaughtered hero, or what brave children remained 
to continue his race.” 

I find very strange Santayana’s notion that Homer’s method 
would give us better poetry than that of Shakespeare. I should 
think it would do the reverse. Homer, Santayana indicates, would 
broaden the scope of the object by tracing out its true historical 
relations. This might be very valuable as history, but I do not see 
that it would be of the slightest intrinsic worth as poetry. It is very 
possible that as moderns with a keen interest in Greek civilization, 
we shall relish any historical detail Homer offers. This should not 
cause us to confuse the satisfaction of history with the apprecia- 
tion of poetry. If the ideal poet were the one who traced out the 
true relations of an object, then certainly the castle gossip who 
knew the full ancestry of Macbeth’s dagger would have more of 
poetic relevance to say than Shakespeare. But certainly, too, the 
gossip’s ramblings about the dagger would take us away from the 
actual event we were there to appreciate; whereas Shakespeare 
would enable us to penetrate the intense quality of that event by 
brief comparisons focusing this quality, that is, by metaphor. I 
am sure that as a reader of poetry I would prefer the physical 
appearance of the dagger to its history; and I am afraid that if I 
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once got involved in the dagger’s history I would never get back to 
the dagger, much less to Macbeth. The poetic desideratum is not 
“truth” and “scope”’; it is qualitative vividness and concentration. 

If Santayana meant only that certain true concepts or broad 
systems of truth may be embodied in poetry, or may be the explicit 
subject of poetic treatment, there would be nothing to deny. No 
law prohibits statements found in poems from correctly describing 
an existing state of affairs. The present contention, I repeat, is 
only that the poetic function of a poetic statement is not such 
description. 

Santayana’s excellent presentation of three such poetic treat- 
ments of three very different philosophies provides good evidence 
that it is not the truth of theories that makes them poetic material. 
Santayana has shown how the philosophies of Greek materialism, 
of Mediaeval scholasticism, and of modern romanticism have been 
expressed in the poetry of Lucretius, Dante, and Goethe. Now one 
of these views may,have been true, and the others false; or each 
may have been true for its particular epoch. Assuming the latter, 
is it not clear that the truth of the theories was not the poets’ con- 
cern? These particular artists were quite satisfied with the truth 
of their theories before they set about their poems. This conviction 
lent sincerity and success to their efforts. Nor can one suppose 
they were trying seriously to gain converts for their respective 
doctrines, though Lucretius suggests this. However, had they been 
so inept as to invoke poetry, rather than science and politics, to the 
ends of proof and propaganda, this would not alter the nature of 
their results, which are not laboratory demonstrations nor plat- 
form exhortations, but gallery exhibitions—instances of three 
theories in their emotional or qualitative impact upon three human 
personalities. 

What is requisite of theories incorporated in poems is not that 
they be true, but that they be pronounced by a character who 
evinces a sincere and convincing attitude toward them. It is not 
necessary even that this attitude be one of belief: the character 
may be denouncing a theory he believes false. We can require only 
appropriateness and importance in character and event.* 


*I have found the following statement by E. F. Carritt, in What ts 
Beauty, p. 34. “The element of truth in beauty then would be this. That a 
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III 


A counterpart of the theory that poetry is true is the doctrine 
that “existence” enhances the value of a beautiful object. The 
theories apparently are that though poetry may exist which is 
false, and aesthetic objects may be artistic representations rather 
than natural entities, poems are better which are true and natural 
beauty is superior to art. These two contentions do not necessarily 
imply each other, but their connection is natural. For truth bears 
the same relation to the poem considered as a body of propositions, 
that existence bears to the poem, or to the general artwork, as a real 
entity. The truth of poetic statements presumably consists in that 
they conform with or accurately report the nature of existence: 
in the true poem the object referred to exists as described. Thus 
“true” in the case of poetry specifies for this art that condiiton 
of aesthetic objects in general which is called “existence”. As 
truth is important for Mr. Ransom in the appreciation of Dante’s 
poetry, so existence, to G. E. Moore, is significant for the appre- 
ciation of an aesthetic object.* 

_ Moore believes that men commonly regard a natural landscape 
which exists as superior in value to a painting which only repre- 
sents the natural existent. He says: “We do think that the emo- 
tional contemplation of a natural scene, supposing its qualities 
equally beautiful, is in some way a better state of things than that 
of a painted landscape.”* The evidence apparently consists in an 
ultimate, unquestioning recognition by the individual that this is 
the case. Now I think it is true that the final appeal regarding 


thing is found beautiful just because and so far as it truthfully expresses 
to us or adequately embodies a feeling which, because we can imaginatively 
realize it ourselves, we —- as a genuine human feeling. It does not 
matter that the feeling could only arise in one who had false beliefs— 
superstitious beliefs, for instance—or misplaced affections, or in one who 
was a bad man.” 

‘This interpretation is broader than that of Moore’s assertions. His 
statement is that what represents is less valuable than what exists, and 
that therefore the representing painting is less valuable than the represented 
object. He might then consider poetry as representative in the same sense 
as painting, and so distinguish the poem as less good from its represented 
object, rather than the true poem as better than the untrue one. I take 
this latter interpretation rather than the former, and apply to the aesthetic 
in general the principle Moore states with regard to painting only, because 
it seems to me this extension is logically implied and because my criticism 
relates not to one but to all arts. 

* Moore, Principia Ethica, 195. 
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differences in kind among experiences must be just such a direct 
comparison by the particular person—that one thing can be as- 
serted to have more value than another only by this method. But I 
do not find such evidence for the superior beauty of objects which 
exist, either in my own experience or in the experience of other 
persons who have made their experience known to me. 

If existence does enhance the value of a beautiful object, the 
nature of this enhanced value must be capable of further analysis: 
the mere fact of existence does not, I believe, carry the intrinsic 
value which Moore thinks it to have. If, as he suggests, existence 
enhances the beauty of an object, then, supposing that the object’s 
greater beauty is reflected in a more intense aesthetic experience, 
the character of existence must be explicitly recognized in this 
experience. But the recognition that an object exists is foreign to the 
appreciation of its beauty. 

Existence is known as a kind of relation which the existent 
bears to other objects. To determine that an object exists one must 
inquire beyond the intrinsic traits of what is given, explicitly 
comparing this object with others in terms of a relation which 
they share. The nature of the aesthetic experience, however, is to 
concentrate on only those elements which are intrinsic to the 
aesthetic object, and to examine these traits, not as they identify 
the object with, or relate it to, certain other objects, but as they 
relate to each other within the aesthetic whole. What is relevant to 
beauty is internal organization, not external relations. 

The aesthetic is distinguished from other types of objects in 
that, being self-complete, the manner of its apprehension is physic- 
ally passive. Its enjoyment does not require that anything be done 
to it, but only that it be examined attentively. This explains the 
irrelevance to the art object of relations to other objects, and of 
the properties of “truth” and “existence”. By contrast, objects 
satisfactory to other needs than the aesthetic require that the 
immediate apprehension of the object give way to some form of 
action upon or with it, action in which the object, if it is not 
altered, either displays new properties or the same properties in 
the new perspective of a different situation. Food, for example, is 
transformed in serving its utility ; likewise companionship is satis- 
fied not merely by the contemplation of the qualities of a friend, 
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but by mutual activities which engage those qualities. Thus if 
food or friends are to serve their proper functions they must pos- 
sess what is called “existence”, that is, they must bear to other 
objects that persistent relation by which it becomes possible to act 
upon or with them. This of course does not imply that such objects, 
which satisfy non-aesthetic needs, may not be capable of being 
contemplated aesthetically. The point is that so far as they are 
considered as aesthetic, their existence becomes unimportant. 

This provides an explanation for Moore’s belief that existence 
may confer value upon an object; it also demonstrates that this 
value is not something intrinsic and unanalyzable, and that when 
subjected to analysis, it is discovered to apply only to specific 
types of value and not to aesthetic value. The value conferred is 
the extrinsic, instrumental value which Moore recognizes as one 
of “means”, but which (through a neglect of the analysis he has 
so well taught us all to make) he contrasts to intrinsic value. 

An object which exists is more permanently accessible to ex- 
perience than a creation of the imagination which is not ma- 
terialized in a concrete form. The imaginative figment may have as 
much intrinsic beauty, but it will not be as generally valuable a 
thing; because it may not provide as great a number of experi- 
ences or perhaps as enduring a single experience. The endowment 
of existential body upon a fleeting impression renders stable and 
hence repeatedly available an object whose appearance would other- 
wise be capricious, unpredictable, and perhaps even incapable of 
repetition. But contrary to Moore, in this the natural landscape is 
in no way superior to the artistic representation, and indeed may 
be inferior in that it is more subject to alteration by man or nature 
than is the painting preserved in a gallery or the poem in a book. 

The difficulty with appreciation which is not oriented to a 
specific object is that control over the organization of aesthetic 
features must be exercised voluntarily ; and it is much more diffi- 
cult for interest and attention unaided to restrict themselves to 
the aesthetically relevant features of a landscape or an image, than 
it is for the processes to follow these features when they are ma- 
terially embodied. Further, the absence of this embodiment in a 
purely imaginary experience leaves unengaged the actual sense 
organs which the art object employs, thus encouraging these or- 
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gans to strike out on their own, to undertake excursions aside from 
the imaginative fiction which uses them only vicariously. The same 
danger exists in the case of a natural landscape, where the ex- 
tremely various details act as potential enticements to digression 
and thus tend to compose a diffuse series of impressions rather 
than a definite structure of relevant parts. The artist can emphasize 
these relevant details both by actual distortion and by excision of 
the irrelevant.® 


IV 


The categories of truth and existence are irrelevant to poetry. 
The poem is an effort neither to gain supporting evidence for the 
propositions it contains, nor to demonstrate the existence of the 
objects to which it refers. The poem as a whole refers to nothing 
beyond itself; it is the embodiment of an individual quality, and 
as such possesses no significant relations save those internal to the 
various parts in which the quality is elaborated. Any references 
that the poem might contain to things external to this quality are 
poetically irrelevant. The meanings in the poem are general, apply- 
ing to many and diverse particulars ; but in the poem these mean- 
ings are used to perfect the peculiar poetic quality, and their 
capacities of generality and multiple reference are suppressed. So 
far as this incorporation is successful the meanings acquire a 
specific relevance only to the poetic context in which they par- 
ticipate. 

The poem does, nevertheless, contain certain features essential 
to truth, and it may be the possession of these traits that has been 


*The instrumental value which material embodiment confers upon the 
purely imagined aesthetic impression must be carefully distinguished from 
the ulterior purposes this objectification may serve—purposes as varied 
as the interests of those who use art works. The aesthetic like other objects, 
is capable of promoting a great variety of ends, and the error in reducing 
the aesthetic object and need to some other kind of object and need is 
confusion with its strictly aesthetic function of one of the many non-aesthetic 
values the aesthetic object may also provide. To the art dealer art may 
be an economic utility, to the aristocrat a banner of prestige, to the artist 
a road to fame, to the child a curio, to the aesthete a source of aesthetic 
experience. All of these interests may be genuinely (that is, successfully) 
satisfied by the art object; but clearly we may distinguish the kinds of 
value offered to these different persons. And though the artist may be 
moved to his creation by a number of distinct motives—financial, ambitious, 
amorous—if at some point in the creative process he does not subordinate 
every end to the strictly aesthetic one, he will fail as artist. 
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one basis for the contention that poetry is true, or contains truth. 
First, a poem, like a true proposition, is public and communicable ; 
the poem is available to, as is the truth verifiable by, all rightly 
constituted minds. Second, in the poem the parts are united with 
an exactitude and inevitability corresponding to the necessity of 
true propositions. Given this poetic quality, the parts so related 
are the only possible parts and relations; given the premises or 
referent of the proposition, this proposition is the only possible 
account. Nevertheless, the poem can be described as true only 
metaphorically, for the relation which the true proposition bears 


to its premises or referent is external: the truth could be formu- | 
lated in different symbols, or not formulated at all. The poem q 
could not be this poem and be expressed differently, and it neither } 


refers to nor requires anything beyond. Truth implies the possi- 
bility of error; the poem can assume only the single mode of being 
7 in which it appears. 
, Actually, there is reason to suppose that by the “truth” of poetry 
: critics have meant something other than correct reference to exist- | 
ence. It appears that the poem’s “truth” has been inferred from 
the “value” and “reality” which it seems to possess, and that in 
general “reality” likewise is derived from value. There is no way ‘ 
) of demonstrating that this is the case, since the advocate may 
resolutely, and honestly, deny that he has so reasoned. Indeed, ; 
the inference may occur unconsciously ; the writer may “feel” that ; 
truth and reality belong to the poem without analyzing these char- 
- acters, together with that of value, either in the abstract or in the 
poem. 
But that the motive in calling the poem true is an appreciation 
of the poem’s value, is suggested by the context in which the i 
doctrine occurs. Truth is ascribed to poetry in essentially valua- 
tional terms. The critic very seldom states flatly that the poem is 
true. He qualifies his assertion of the poem’s truth with such 
, adjectives as “high”, “significant”, “deep”, “ultimate”, or any of 
their combinations. But if something is true then nothing can be 
added to the fact of its truth by calling it by these honorable names. 
True propositions may acquire added meaning by the possession of 
such traits, and their attribution may presuppose truth. Never- 
| theless the traits do not attach to the fact of truth. In some cases 
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it may have been the content, not the truth, of the proposition for 
which the qualifications were intended; but I believe it is clear 
that in other cases the writer meant exactly that the “truth” of 
the proposition was “significant”, “deep”, or “high”. And this, of 
course, is absurd. 

There is a further indication that these terms are actually in- 
tended as modes of estimation and praise, and that the “truth” 
which is qualified as “significant” and “deep” has precisely the 
same status as these its ostensible qualifications. This indication 
is that these terms are invoked not only to describe poetry, which 
makes a prima facie claim to truth in that its medium is the lin- 
guistic one in which true knowledge is conveyed, but also to > 
describe the other arts, which neither operate in the symbolic 
medium of knowledge nor exhibit other of the external tokens of 
cognition. In these other arts such terms, if they do not merely 
record the appreciator’s cognizance of worth, are without meaning. 
It seems clear that they are intended as such a record, both in the 
non-linguistic arts and in their general aesthetic employment. 


Sipney ZINK 
New City 


DISCUSSION 
NIETZSCHE ON THE PHILOSOPHER 


O THE question, What did Nietzsche teach? there is no straight- 
forward answer. On the contrary, as is well known, he speaks 

a various language; documentation on all sides is readily available 
for the divergent emphases among his interpreters. Nor is this entirely 
due to his manner of writing. He actually preaches two different doc- 
trines of the individual and society, which are indicative of a funda- 
mental inconsistency in his thought. One of these he finds much more 
congenial than the other, and he mainly proclaims it; the other he 
advocates by indirection, but it is an essential part of his preachment. 
The inconsistency is fundamental because, as we shall see in some 
detail, it arises out of Nietzsche’s hesitancy before the two basic ques- 
tions of social theory. These questions are: Is there a standard moral 
value? and, Is moral valuing a species of judging? Nietzsche is pri- 
marily concerned to answer both of these questions in the negative; 
but one side of his new gospel assumes affirmative answers to both. 
Consequently, the shibboleths of his message (the transvaluation of 
values, the Will to Power, Superman) remain open to two interpreta- 
tions which are divergent but both of which are involved. Thus, on 
one side the doctrine of the transvaluation of values is grounded in the 
assumption that there is no standard moral value and all such values 
are entirely relative: transvaluation of values is possible precisely be- 
cause valuing is relative to the “creating ones”. But the same doctrine 
involves the tenet that some values are by their nature better than 
other values, and this tenet can hardly be reconciled with the affirma- 
tion of the relativity of all values. The issue here runs ultimately to 
ground in the conception of the Will to Power, of course, but this 


conception is left indeterminate to the end. Whether the principle of | 


standard value is to be accepted or rejected and, if accepted, how it is 
to be determined are questions the answers to which presuppose an 
answer to the further question whether the Will to Power (which, by 
hypothesis, is the matrix of all values) in its personalized manifesta- 
tion is of universal significance or not, whether its values are valuable 
only in respect of the occasion of their creation or in respect of some 
larger context. In the end, Nietzsche tries to have it both ways, thus 
leaving the question of the Will to Power hopelessly confused—a con- 
fusion which is emphasized by the incoherencies among the character- 
istics attributed to Superman. 

There is no evidence that Nietzsche is aware of any hesitancy on his 
part in respect of basic issues. But he is more or less clearly aware of 
what these issues are. His most explicit approach to them is to be 
found in his sundry remarks on philosophy and the philosopher, and 
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for this reason these remarks are very important for anyone interested 
in the fundamentals of the “new table” which Zarathustra would place 
over his disciples. But these remarks are also instructive with refer- 
ence to more general problems of social theory, since they are con- 
cerned with what is fundamental there. The following discussion 
undertakes to make use of them to the end of bringing into the open 
underlying issues both in Nietzsche’s own construction and in general 
social theory. It should perhaps be added that the main purpose is clari- 
fication, rather than resolution, of these issues. 

In the second book of The Will to Power, after a sketchy survey of 
the views of some of the traditional philosophers, the question is 
asked: “What prospect has he of finding what he seeks, who goes in 
search of philosophers to-day? Is it not probable that, even with the 
best Diogenes-lantern in his hand, he will wander about by day and by 
night in vain?” The answer to this question Nietzsche thinks not at all 
doubtful or debatable: no genuine philosopher has as yet appeared. 

Why are those commonly called philosophers not worthy of the 
name? Because of one basic reason: without exception they have 
been “contemptible libertines hiding behind the petticoats of the female 
‘Truth’ As a result, they are (a) simply ‘decadent’ or (b) passively 
skeptical or (c) hopelessly inhibited by the will to ‘objectivity’. And 
in any case they are incapacitated for the exalted mission of the genuine 
philosopher. 

(a) “The progress of philosophy”, Nietzsche asserts, “has been 
hindered most seriously hitherto through the influence of moral 
arriéres-pensées.” And by way of elaboration of this cryptic assertion 
he goes on to say: “In all ages, ‘fine feelings’ have been regarded as 
arguments, ‘heaving breasts’ have been the bellows of godliness, 
convictions have been the ‘criteria’ of truth, and the need of opposi- 
tion has been the note of interrogation affixed to wisdom. This false- 
ness and fraud permeates the whole history of philosophy.” The whole 
history of philosophy, in other words, is the story of ‘decadents’— 
' dogmatists, that is, obsessed by the delusion that there is such a thing 
as Truth and that in the end there are some values which are absolute. 
It was “old Kant” who “guilelessly sought to make this thinkers’ 
corruption scientific by means of his concept of ‘practical Reason’ ”— 
a concept whereby he “expressly invented a reason which, in certain 
cases, would allow one not to bother about reason”. These are the 
cases in which “the heart’s desire, morality, or ‘duty’ is the motive 
power”.? But Kant is not the only philosopher of the tradition guilty 
of such machinations; all the others are tarred by the same brush. 
They “have always been decadents . . . in the service of nihilistic 
religions”, casting stones at life in the name of fictitious Absolutes. 


* Beyond Good and Evil, Chap. VI, 211. 
>The Will to Power, secs. 413, 414. 
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“It is a woeful history: mankind looks for a principle, from the 
standpoint of which he will be able to contemn man—he invents 
a world in order to be able to slander and throw mud at this world: 
as a matter of fact, he snatches every time at nothing, and construes 
this nothing as ‘God’, as ‘Truth’, and, in any case, as judge and de- 
tractor of this existence.”* Nor does Nietzsche doubt that the phi- 
losophers of the tradition have throughout been the leaders in this 
mud-slinging enterprise. 

Thus do those commonly called philosophers stand condemned. They 
are in fact not genuine philosophers, but only “philosophical workers”. 
Each erects an altar to some supposed Absolute, some sacred “table 
of the good”, and in its name he proceeds forthwith to chase the 
money-changers from the temple. 

(b) Of course, there have been occasional skeptics in the history of 
philosophy. And they have preserved what little “instinct for intel- 
lectual uprightness” is to be found there. At best, however, their 
skepticism has been only a “mild, pleasing, lulling-poppy” sort of 
skepticism. For the skeptics, too, have their moral arriéres-pensées. 
Though perhaps saying with Montaigne, “What do I know?” or with 
Socrates, “I know that I know nothing”, they nevertheless make a 
festival to ‘virtue’ by assuming an attitude of noble aloofness, Thus 
they are inhibited from action and can only sit helplessly by com- 
plaining, “‘Here I do not trust myself, no door is open to me.’ Or: 
‘Even if the door were open, why should I enter immediately? Or: 
‘What is the use of hasty hypotheses? It might quite well be in good 
taste to make no hypotheses at ail. Are you absolutely obliged to 
straighten at once what is crooked? to stuff every hole with some 
kind of oakum? Is there not time enough for that? .. . The uncertain 
also has its charms, the Sphinx, too, is a Circe, and Circe, too, was a 
philosopher.’ ’’* 

Suffering thus from the disease of half-hearted skepticism, paralysis 
of will, traditional skeptics are quite incapable of rising to the mission 
of the genuine philosopher. They are far too easily frightened, too 
hesitant, to undertake the great adventure. The best one can expect 
of them is the exercise of ‘objectiveness’ and the ‘scientific spirit’. 

(c) Those of us who are “sick to death of all subjectivity and its 
confounded ipsissimosity”, Nietzsche agrees, must heartily welcome 
‘objectiveness’- wherever we find it. It at least relieves us of the 
embarrassment of being compelled to endure lengthy harangues moti- 
vated by nothing more stable than individual desires and prejudices 
proffered as if they were of cosmic significance. 

But however welcome it may be, it must not be taken for more than 
it is. “One must learn caution even with regard to one’s gratitude.” 


* Ibid., sec. 461. 
* Beyond Good and Evil, sec. 208. 
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The objective man has his virtues, no doubt, but his essential weak- 
ness outweighs them all. Being a man of “immaculate perception”, 
as Zarathustra characterizes him, he is quite unable to embrace a 
loyalty. “His mirroring. and eternally self-polishing soul no longer 
knows how to affirm, no longer how to deny; he does not command; 
neither does he destroy.” Because he is “accustomed to prostration 
before everything that wants to be known, with such desires only as 
knowing or ‘reflecting’ imply”, he is nothing more than “a soft, inflated, 
delicate movable potter’s form, that must wait for some kind of con- 
tent and frame to ‘shape’ itself thereto—for the most part a man 
without frame and content, a ‘selfless’ man”.5 

This weakness is an insuperable obstacle to the practice of the 
genuine philosopher’s profession. Unfortunately, all the philosophers 
of the tradition have been possessed of the desire to be objective; 
they have at least paid lip-service to “disinterested knowledge”. And 
in consequence none of them deserves to be called a genuine phi- 
losopher. The believers are content to know, the skeptics are content 
not to know; none of them is concerned with the important matter. 

Thus in the end Nietzsche traces the failure of traditional philoso- 
phers to the delusion, common to them all, that it is the business of 
the philosopher to know, that “an ‘impulse to knowledge’ is the father 
of philosophy”. Plato identified true philosophers with “lovers of the 
vision of truth”; and Aristotle maintained that “it is owing to their 
wonder that men now begin and at first began to philosophize”. And 
this conception of the philosopher has obtained throughout the tradi- 
tion. But according to Nietzsche it is an erroneous conception. As he 
views it, the philosopher’s task is not to know, but to create values. 

If the philosophers of the tradition had kept half an eye on what 
they themselves all along were in fact doing, Nietzsche thinks, they 
might have seen that the creation of values is the philosopher’s proper 
task. For “every great philosophy up till now has consisted of .. . 
the confession of its originator, and a species of involuntary and 
unconscious auto-biography; and moreover . . . the moral . . . purpose 
in every philosophy has constituted the true vital germ out of which 
the entire plant has grown”. Indeed, it is precisely in this respect that 
the philosopher utterly differs from the mere scholar or the man of 
science. In the case of the scholar or the scientist “there may really 
be such a thing as an ‘impulse to knowledge’, some kind of small, 
independent clockwork, which, when well wound up, works away 
industriously to that end, without the rest of the scholarly impulses 
taking any material part therein. The actual ‘interests’ of the scholar, 
therefore, are generally in quite another direction—in the family, 
perhaps, or in money-making, or in politics; it is, in fact, almost 


* Beyond Good and Evil, sec. 207. 
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indifferent at what point of research his little machine is placed, and 
whether the hopeful young worker becomes a good philologist, a mush- 
room specialist, or a chemist; he is not characterized by becoming this 
or that. In the philosopher, on the contrary, there is absolutely nothing 
impersonal.”* His purpose is not to know;; it is to evaluate. 

The genuine philosopher, therefore, when he appears will eschew 
the “impulse to knowledge”. Truth will be quite irrelevant to his task. 
“The falseness of an opinion is not for us any objection to it... . 


‘ The question is, how far an opinion is life-furthering, life-preserving, 


species-preserving. . . .”” Again, in italics: “The real philosophers .. . 
are commanders and law-givers; they say, ‘Thus shall it be! .. .’ 
Their ‘knowing’ is creating, their creating is a lawgiving, their will 
to truth is—Will to Power.’’® This is the main burden of those pass- 
ages concerned with the concept of the Will to Power as quite 
arbitrary and with Superman as exhibiting this Will. And such pass- 
ages are, of course, numerous. 

According to them the individual creator of values, the genuine 
philosopher, is an irresponsible egoist, a glorified wild man of Borneo. 
His freedom lies in his creativity; and his creativity is a virtue which 
isolates and elevates, since it is precisely the expression of his own 
preferences. Like the soul of Wordsworth’s Milton, he is a star which 
dwells apart: he gives himself his ‘good’ and ‘bad’, elevates his own 
will into law and is himself both the judge and the avenger of that law. 
He is for himself the absolute, and the only absolute. When Zarathustra 
finally leaves his cave of meditation, he goes forth “glowing and 
strong, like a morning sun coming out of gloomy mountains”; the 
egoism of the “noble soul” is to be accepted “as something that may 
have its basis in the primary law of things”; the individual creator 
of values is himself “the latest creation” and the “goal of humanity” 
without which humanity itself is incomplete, and he comes to destroy, 
not to fulfill. 

This, no doubt, is the main emphasis of Nietzsche’s social message. 
Certainly it lies at the heart of that message as commonly understood. 
But there is another emphasis contrary to this, which should not be 
overlooked. True, Nietzsche does not follow out its full implications; 
but the fact that he makes it, however indirectly and hesitantly, is 
important. It is involved, for example, in his insistence that his 
philosophy aims at, not “an individualistic morality”, but “a new order 
of rank”.® And it is given metaphorical expression in various preach- 
ments of Zarathustra, especially in two which are at least sufficiently 
definite to clarify the emphasis. 


* Beyond Good and Evil, sec. 6. 

* Beyond Good and Evil, sec. 4. 

* Beyond Good and Evil, sec. 211. 
*The Will to Power, sec. 287. 
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The first of these is the seventeenth discourse, which is in part as 
follows: 


Wouldst thou go into isolation, my brother? Wouldst thou seek the 
way unto thyself? Tarry yet a little and harken unto me... . 

Alas! There is must lusting for loftiness! There are so many convul- 
sions of the ambitions! Show me that thou art not a lusting and ambitious 
one! 

Alas! there are so many great thoughts that do nothing more than the 
bellows: they inflate, and they make emptier than ever. 

Free dost thou call thyself? Thy ruling thought would I hear of, and 
not that thou hast escaped from a yoke. 

Art thou entitled to escape from a yoke? Many a one hath cast away his 
final worth when he hath cast away his servitude. 

Free from what? What doth that matter to Zarathustra? Clearly, how- 
ever, shall thine eye show unto me: free for what? 


The other text, supplementary to this one, is the fifty-sixth discourse 
which I also quote in part: 


O my brethren, I consecrate and point you to a new nobility: ye shall. 
become procreators and cultivators and sowers of the future ;— ; 

—Verily, not to a nobility which ye could purchase like traders with 
traders’ gold; for little worth is all that has its price. 

Let it not be your honor henceforth whence ye come, but whither ye 


go!... 

O my brethren, not backward shall your nobility gaze, but outward! 
Exiles shall ye be from all fatherlands and forefather-lands ! 

Your children’s land shall ye love: let this love be your new nobility. ... 

Unto your children shall ye make amends for being the children of your 
fathers : all the past shall ye redeem! This new table do I place over you. 


Such passages express another side of the thought of Nietzsche, 
and their implications are quite at variance with those of his wholesale 
condemnation of the philosophers of the tradition. According to the 
emphasis here the creator of values, far from being an irresponsible 
egoist driven by self-centered impulse and an arbitrary Will to Power, 
is rigidly limited in his creativity by a loyalty to claims that reach far 
beyond himself out into society and the indefinite future. He is not 
a merely “lusting and ambitious one” who seeks his freedom in 
license; he is, rather, one of that “new nobility’ whose peculiar task 
is to create and safeguard the welfare of future generations and 
whose freedom lies precisely in the assumption of that responsibility. 
He is not a law unto himself, but is a trustee of his “children’s land”. 
He is not the self-centered philosopher-tyrant, but the benevolent 
philosopher-king. 

It is this emphasis which provides what warrant there is for the 
interpretation of those who would translate Nietzsche’s “new table” 
into something like a message of good will to men—anti-Christian, 
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no doubt, but only in the sense of being opposed to the sort of Chris- 
tianity which is so committed to forms and dogmas that it has for- 
gotten the spirit of its founder. The warrant thus provided for such 
an interpretation, however, is certainly not sufficient to establish it. 
‘The major emphasis of the message undoubtedly lies on the other side. 
The attempt to place Zarathustra in the great tradition of Socrates 
and Jesus and Buddha has the weight of evidence against it. As 
Nietzsche himself explicitly tells us, the prototype of the genuine 
philosopher is to be found, rather, in “the magnificent blonde brute” 
of pagan Europe who was “avidly rampant for spoils and victory” 
and who could return from “a ghostly bout of murder, arson, rape 
and torture, with bravado and a moral equanimity, as though merely 
some wild students prank had been played, perfectly convinced that 
the poets have now an ample theme to sing and celebrate”.!° No, . 
Nietsche-Zarathustra is hardly a messenger of good will; he talks 
much more like the prophet of Nazism than of any God, especially 
the God of the Christian tradition. 

Despite this, however, even because of this, his other emphasis 
should not be overlooked. Though a mere overtone in the message 
itself, it is basically significant. In the end it redeems that message 
from sheer perversity. It also points to matters which are crucial for 
social theory. Thus the two preachments of Zarathustra raise a central 
question and indicate, however vaguely, the general direction in which 
alone a satisfactory answer must be sought. “Free for what?”’—this, 
as Zarathustra intimates, is the question which in some form every 
social philosopher and every reformer must seriously ask himself 
if he is to get below the surface of his problem. And Zarathustra is 
also right in principle when he insists that any answer given to the 
question must concern itself with the claims of the future. On all of 
this there is perhaps general agreement. No one seriously doubts that 
‘freedom’ is desirable; differences arise only when it is asked, Whose 
freedom and what sort? Nor is there serious difference of opinion with 
reference to the relevancy of the consequences of behavior and their 
importance for the debate. 

Nietzsche, however, nowhere offers a straightforward answer to 
this important question. Having raised it and emphasized its im- 
portance, he answers it, so far as he answers it at all, only by indirec- 
tion and ambiguously. 

In the preachments quoted in part above, it is indeed asserted that 
the genuinely “creative one” must have his “ruling thought” which 
is to be sharply distinguished from the “lusting for loftiness” char- 
acteristic of the merely “lusting and ambitious one” and that member- 
ship in the “new nobility” can be won only by those who have learned 
to do something more than was required of the old nobility whose 


” The Genealogy of Morals, First Essay, sec. 11.’ 
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honor it was that their family had “become courtly at courts” and had 
“learned—gay-colored, like the flamingo—to stand long hours in 
shallow pools”. But beyond this, nothing instructive is here said. How 
one is to come by that “ruling thought” which is the distinguishing 
mark of the positively free individual, what one must do more than 
did the old nobility if one is to win membership in the new—these 
important issues Nietzsche here leaves undetermined, even uncon- 
sidered, Nor is the failure remedied elsewhere. Zarathustra does in- 
deed have his prolonged period of probation in the wilderness; but 
what he did there to prepare himself for his great mission we are 
nowhere told and the conditions of discipleship are consequently left 
quite dark. What we should like to know is whether he grew in 
knowledge as well as in stature, but on this there is only silence. 

In his discussion of the conditions of the advent of the genuine 
philosopher Nietzsche approaches the issue somewhat more closely. 
But here, too, the answer is indeterminate. At times we read that the 
philosopher’s advent is merely a matter of breeding. “People have 
always to be born to a high station, or, more definitely they have to be 
bred for it; a person has only a right to philosophy—taking the word 
in its higher significance—in virtue of his descent; the ancestors, the 
‘blood’, decide here also. Many generations must have prepared the 
way for the coming of the philosopher; each of his virtues must have 
been separately acquired, nurtured, transmitted and embodied. . . .”"? 
At other times we are told that social evolution will adequately take 
care of the matter. In The Genealogy of Morals, for example, it is 
asserted that, if we put ourselves at the point of history “where the 
tree finally matures its fruits, when society and its morality of custom 
finally bring to light that to which it was only the means, then do we 
find as the ripest fruit on its tree the sovereign individual . . .”™* 
Nevertheless, it seems that individual training is also necessary—a 
training so comprehensive that it calls for a curriculum of very broad 
scope indeed. “It may be necessary for the education of the real 
philosopher that he himself should have once stood upon all those 
steps upon which his servants, the scientific workers of philosophy, 
remain standing, and must remain standing: he himself must perhaps 
have been critic, and dogmatist, and historian, and besides, poet, and 
collector, and traveller, and riddle-reader, and moralist, and seer, and 
‘free spirit’, and almost everything, in order to traverse the whole 


™ Beyond Good and Evil, sec. 213. Even in the early seventies Nietzsche 
had jotted down this idea in We Philologists: “With the help of favorable 
measures great individuals might be reared who would be both different 
from and higher than those who have heretofore owed their existence to 
mere chance. Here we may still be hopeful: in the rearing of exceptional 
—— The same thesis is involved in one aspect of the doctrine of the Will 
to Power. 


* Second Essay, sec. 2. 
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range of human values and estimations.” Such training, we are im- 
mediately reminded however, is only a preliminary, not an adequate, 
condition of the philosopher’s proper task; that “task itself demands 
something else—it requires him to create values”.4® But what more is 
requisite for the task, whether such creativity can only be achieved 
through further effort on the part of the candidate for the philosopher’s 
mantle and if so precisely what sort of effort is called for, we are 
unfortunately not informed here or elsewhere. As is usual with 
Nietzsche when he runs up against crucial questions, he here stops 
short and turns his attention to other matters; nor does he anywhere 
else follow the problem through to its foundations. 

Such contrary passages could, no doubt, be harmonized and made 
to express a coherent view. To this end, it would of course be neces- 
sary to qualify them in the light of each other; and the qualifications 
called for are important. The concept of biological evolution (“breed- 
ing”, as Nietzsche has it) would have to be so construed as to include 
social evolution, and the latter in turn would have to contain as a 
causal agency whatever individual training is held to be necessary for 
the advent of the individual creator of values. In other words, the 
relations between the individual, society and nature would have to be 
carefully and consistently determined. Such metaphysical considera- 
tions, however, Nietzsche never seriously undertook to elaborate. 
Apparently, he had originally planned to do so in his projected book 
on the Will to Power, which was to be a thoroughly systematic formu- 
lation of the context of his social theory. But the plan was not carried 
through; the book as finally published is made up of sundry aphorisms 
which, so far as they touch the concept of the Will to Power at all, 
make assertions about it which can hardly be reconciled. Consequently, 
the creativity of the philosopher and the content of the “new table” 
which Zarathustra would place over his “new nobility” remain inde- 
terminate to the end. 

Throughout his discussion of the philosopher, Nietzsche is clear on 
one thing, namely, that the function of the genuine philosopher is to 
create values. But he is clear on little else. And on the absolutely 
fundamental question concerning the nature and conditions of the 
philosopher’s creativity he is simply silent; he tells us neither what 
values the genuine philosopher will bring into being nor why they are 
to be specially appraised as values. In respect of all of this he only 
makes assumptions, and these are inconsistent. On one side, the 
philosopher is represented as being an irresponsible egoist or a member 
of an irresponsible class whose creativity exhibits the Will to Power 
in the sense in which that Will, as thus exhibited, is identical with mere 
self- or class-assertion and aggrandizement. On the other side, the 
philosopher is portrayed as a serious and socially-minded person whose 


* Beyond Good and Evil, sec. 211. 
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creativity exhibits the Will to Power in the sense in which that Will, 
as thus exhibited, is the power and disposition on the part of the 
individual to will the welfare of future generations. Obviously, two 
radically different conceptions of the individualized Will to Power 
are operative here: according to one it is little more than arbitrary 
impulse, but according to the other it is deliberate and quite ‘objec- 
tive’ volition. The first of these conceptions underlies most of what 
Nietzsche says on the point; but there are many passages which assume 
the second. Both must therefore be attributed to him by anyone who 
is averse to defending an interpretation which can be documented only 
by careful selection of texts; his ipsissima verba involve this deep- 
lying inconsistency, and that without remedy. 

_ But this is no reason why Nietzsche should be dismissed as of no 
significance in the history of social and moral theory. On the contrary, 
his very incoherence makes him a uniquely significant figure in that 
history. His inconsistency is so striking that it can hardly escape the 
attention or fail to challenge the curiosity of the serious reader of his 
writings; and it is so fundamental that it remains an essential part 
of his total message. Nor is scrutiny of it rewarding only with refer- 
ence to the question of the proper interpretation of that message 
itself. If at all thorough, such scrutiny leads beyond the message out 
into its context and ultimately to the foundations of social theory, since 
it is precisely because of Nietzsche’s hesitancy here that his predica- 
ment arises. 

Of course, one might seek for an explanation of Nietzsche’s inco- 
herence in his temperament. Much can be said on this score, and 
doubtless one can find a partial explanation in this direction. But such 
psychological and biographical considerations cannot provide the 
complete explanation. His insane delusions of grandeur, his Dionysian 
complex and similar symptoms of madness may be accounted for in 
this manner, but not the message which he has left us in his writings. 
As Brinton rightly reminds us, “even after psychiatrist, psychologist, 
physician, and biographer have got through with the man, his printed 
words remain”.’* And there remains, too, the question concerning the 
meaning and justification of those words. After all, though Nietzsche 
was not in fact the profound thinker and infallible prophet he fondly 
imagined himself to be, he was certainly not a fool; and there is a 
weighty grain of truth in his otherwise fatuous characterization of 
himself, “I am not a man: I am dynamite.” Why he should thus have 
spoken so grandiosely of himself psychoanalysis might perhaps tell 
us, but it could hardly tell us whether and in what sense the statement 
is true. To determine that we must look elsewhere, namely, to the 
logical foundations of what he has said. 

Nietzsche himself never systematically digs around these founda- 


“Crane Brinton, Nietzsche, 72. 
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tions; but he does expose them in his sundry remarks on philosophy 
and the philosopher, as the above summary was designated to indicate. 
Throughout these remarks he is ultimately concerned with the two 
questions which, at the beginning of this paper, were said to be central 
in social theory, namely: Is there a standard moral value? and, Is 
moral valuing a species of judging? Since he nowhere explicitly raises 
and discusses these questions, however, he answers them only by 
indirection and ambiguously. This basic ambiguity underlies the irre- 
concilable inconsistency in his views. There is ample evidence that 
what he mainly says presupposes a negative answer to each of the 
questions. But this answer, if taken as final, entails the negation of 
the other emphasis in his message, which presupposes an affirmative 
answer at least to the second question. Thus, because of his hesitancy 
in respect to the two questions which he is more or less aware are 
fundamental, his actual statements remain incoherent and any attempt 
to harmonize them must at some point depart from the text. And, so 
far as interpretation is concerned, this is in principle all one can say 
of the logic of Nietzsche’s new gospel. 

For the purposes of the critical student of Nietzsche, however, this 
incoherence is a fruitful point of departure. The further question is 
inevitable: Why, in view of Nietzsche’s obvious predilections, did he 
hesitate finally and consistently to commit himself on the issue? Why 
did he not remain standing unequivocally by the thesis that the “im- 
pulse to knowledge” is quite alien to the creation of moral values, 
that the genuine philosopher’s “will to knowledge” is nothing but an 
arbitrary Will to Power, and that consequently all moral values are 
wholly relative? Why did he feel under compulsion to differentiate the 
“ruling thought” of the truly noble soul from the “lusting for lofti- 
ness” characteristic of the merely ambitious, to render lip-service at 
least to intellectual discipline as in some important sense a condition 
of the genuine philosopher’s advent, to insist upon the intrinsic 
superiority of the values springing from the “aristocratic mode of 
valuation”, and so to commit himself in principle to the traditional 
doctrine of a standard moral value which he is otherwise mainly con- 
cerned to denounce? Why, in short, did he advocate both intellectual- 
ism and anti-intellectualism in his theory of valuation ?* 

So far as Nietzsche himself is concerned, one may reply, this ques- 
tion did not arise. He was quite unaware that he was trying to have it 
both ways, and therefore for him there was no problem. He wanted 


* These terms are, of course, notoriously treacherous. As here employed, 
anti-intellectualism is to be understood as the theory which holds that in 
the end thinking and valuing have nothing to do with each other—that, 
in Nietzsche’s phraseology, the “impulse to knowledge” is quite alien to 
the “creation of values”. And intellectualism is the theory which denies this - 
and affirms the opposite: what in detail is further affirmed in this general 
affirmation is, for the intellectualist, the important problem. 
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to say two things, namely, that valuation is relative to the needs of 
human life and that the sort of valuation which expresses a certain 
sort of life is superior to any other. And he reiterated these two 
things without bothering to inquire whether, or in what sense, they 
could both be affirmed without inconsistency. 

This is doubtless true in principle, though it calls for more or less 
serious qualification in detail if one is to interpret Nietzsche fairly and 
fully. But granting that it is true, it is irrelevant to the question raised. 
Whether Nietzsche was aware of any inconsistency in his views or 
not, the fact is that his views are inconsistent ; and the question remains 
why he was driven into the predicament. That a thinker is unaware 
of inconsistency in his thought does not make it any the less incon- 
sistent if it is so; nor is the logical question thus raised satisfactorily 
answered by pointing to the biographical fact. 

Turning then to a consideration of the logical aspects of Nietzsche’s 
predicament, one observes in the first place that both of his assertions 
can be supported by reference to fact. That human valuations are 
relative to the needs of human life is a statement which finds ready 
justification in the history of mankind’s moral experience. 


Much that passed for good with one people was regarded with scorn 
and contempt by another: thus I found it. Much found I here called bad, 
which was there decked with purple honours. \ 


This is the discovery which Zarathustra announces in his discourse 
on “The Thousand and One Goals”.?® And the discovery is certainly 
not a new one. The same discovery has all along played an important 
part in the debates of the tradition beginning with the controversy 
between the Sophists and the Platonic Socrates, nor can it be over- 
looked by any social theorist who would build his theory on fact. On 
the other side, such a theorist must not overlook the assumption that 
choice among ‘goods’ and ‘bads’ is necessary. and warranted, necessary 
because these are mutually exclusive and warranted because the 
‘goods’ are intrinsically preferable to the ‘bads’. This assumption is 
also an indisputable element in the history of morals and must be 
taken into account by any social theorist who would not neglect that 
history in his theorizing. 

It does not follow from this, however, that social theory is in prin- 
ciple involved in Nietzsche’s predicament. There are two possible 
ways out, namely, that of the ‘intellectualist’ and that of his opponent. 
Which of these is to be taken is the basal question confronting the 
social theorist, but one or the other must be taken if he is to escape 
inherent contradiction in his theory. As we have already seen, it was 

precisely because Nietzsche tried to follow both that he fell into self- 


* Thus Spake Zarathustra, XV. 
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contradiction; and any one else who similarly hesitates cannot hope 
to escape the same unfortunate fate. 

Whoever elects to escape it by way of anti-intellectualism need not 
let the spectre of self-contradiction deter him from the venture. In 
purely formal reasoning consistency can be achieved by accepting no 
conclusions excluded by, and rejecting no conclusions entailed by, 
the first premises, It is not always easy to do this, of course, but to 
do it nothing more is requisite than sufficient ingenuity to remain 
within the limits of the premises. Like any other theorist, the anti- 
intellectualist may in principle succeed here. So whoever elects this 
way has nothing to fear on this score. But here, at least, consistency 
is not the ultimate end. There may be a sort of theorizing for which 
this is the end—the sort which is so ‘pure’ that it resolves itself into 
something in principle very like the game of hide-and-go-seek. But, | 
if so, it is not the sort which is adequate to those matters of concern 
to the anti-intellectualist. He is under the further obligation to see 
to it that the consistency he achieves is not a foolish one. And here 
facts alone can aid him. 

It is well for the prospective traveller of the way of anti-intellec- 
tualism to be clear from the beginning that, if he is to achieve con- 
sistency, he will apparently be required to do two things: he must 
embrace an important doctrine and he must shun a rather popular 
profession, The doctrine is the relativity of all moral values; the 
profession is that of a prophet with a message which claims to be 
grounded in reasoned considerations. Having at the outset sundered 
valuing from judging, he is hardly at liberty later on either to set up 
a standard value or to appeal to the judgmental process in behalf 
of his preachment; only at the price of self-contradiction can he say 
that one ‘good’ is better than another or that his preachment alone 
is the ‘reasonable’ one or is even ‘reasonable’ at all. The doctrine is, 
of course, the fundamental matter, since its acceptance renders the 
profession unbecoming; and it will bear careful inspection before it 
is accepted. The preceding remarks are based on the assumption that 
it must be understood as saying that moral values are valuable only 
for those who entertain them as values, and this looks like a hard 
saying. But the alternative interpretation would seem to involve appeal 
to some a priori ‘racial’ or ‘natural’ matrix of values, like Nietzsche’s 
Will to Power for example, and such an appeal is not easy to justify 
within the premises. 

When he turns to the facts, the prospective anti-intellectualist may 
also find encouragement. The way itself seems to be indicated by 
certain psychological and anthropological considerations, such as those 
which are concerned with the emotions and impulses, with unconscious 
drives and complexes, and with group morality at the level of custom. 
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Nor is the doctrine of the relativity of moral values without substan- 
tial support. The wide diversity of moral beliefs among individuals 
and groups, which is one of the most striking features of the history 
of morals, seems to underwrite it as many besides Zarathustra have 
discovered. On the other side, there are difficulties in the way. Emo- 
tions and impulses are, on occasion at least, purposive in function; 
subliminal complexes may be raised into critical consciousness and 
thereby be modified or dissipated; and the morality of custom sooner 
or later everywhere changes in important respects, customs are trans- 
formed into laws and dogmas, nor is it always easy to account for the 
transformation without reference to the considered judgments of indi- 
vidual persons.1* The doctrine of relativity, too, entails difficulties. 
For one thing, it rejects as illusory the assumption inherent in man- 
kind’s moral experience to the effect that choice among moral values 
is both necessary and warranted; for another, it threatens to under- 
mine the social efficacy of moral values. Whether these conclusions 
are true in fact is itself a crucial question of social theory. If they 
are, then ‘society’ and its relation to the ‘individual’ are in fact quite 
different from the conception of them underlying most of our current 
philosophies of law and morals and our programs of social recon- 
struction, and the sole function of the social theorist, if he is ‘realistic’ 
in his approach to his task, is then merely to record and describe the 
vagaries of mankind’s wishful thinking. Thus the doctrine of relativity 
at least stands suspect. 

It was primarily because of these implications of the doctrine of 
relativity that Nietzsche, despite his predilections, could not remain 
a consistent anti-intellectualist. Among the anti-intellectuatists he 
found much talk, especially by Schopenhauer, which seemed to him 
to make sense and was to his own purpose. But he also found there 
others, notably Rousseau and his fellow ‘romanticists’, who kept mur- 
muring inanities about “sentiment” and the “natural man” which 
looked in a direction far removed from his own “aristocratic mode 
of valuation” and Superman. Indeed, his new Gospel called for a 
language which no anti-intellectualist could consistently speak—a lan- 
guage of standard value which could not be stated in terms of the 
‘instincts’ and ‘impulses’ of the ‘common’ man. Thus, unwittingly no 
doubt, he found himself driven to speak the language of the intel- 
lectualists in spite of the fact that, under other names, he had openly 
professed to despise them. 

Why he despised them is perhaps best indicated in his discussion 
of them under the name of pseudo-philosophers. Under this name he 
utterly condemns them; they are said to be both intellectually short- 

“Creating ones were first of all peoples, and only in late times indi- 
viduals; verily, the individual himself is still the latest creation” (Thus 


Spake Zarathustra, XV). Zarathustra’s second emphasis here is not the 
least important part of his observation. 
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sighted and morally perverse. A study of his justification of this 
sweeping condemnation discloses that it rests on an assumption which, 
whether warranted or not, touches the centre of the intellectualist’s 
position. 

This assumption is most succinctly expressed in the fable quoted 
above from Beyond Good and Evil. There, we recall, pseudo-philoso- 
phers are pictured as “contemptible libertines hiding behind the petti- 
coats of the female ‘Truth’”. The lady in question has other aliases, 
such as Goodness or God. But by whatever name she is known, it is 
always written with an initial capital. This capital letter, therefore, 
discloses her essential nature. “Whatever harm the wicked may do, 
the harm of the good is the harmfulest harm”—thus spake Zarathus- 
tra; and his speech carries the implication, that it is true because “the 
good’ everywhere insist upon writing their own species of ‘goodness’ 
or ‘god’ with an initial capital on the assumption that it is the ‘true 
Goodness’ or the ‘true God’ and so deserves this preferential spelling. 
And the further implication is that the assumption is quite unwar- 
ranted, that the lady is an impostor and that her exposure puts the 
‘libertines’ to shame. Zarathustra and all other “free-spirits’ know 
her for what she is, and therein lies their freedom. 

The lesson of this fable is plain enough. There is no Absolute in the 
realm of values, and the supposition to the contrary is supported by 
nothing more substantial than groundless prejudice. The pseudo- 
philosopher is committed to the supposition, however, because his 
valuations are bound by the “impulse to knowledge”; his values are 
‘true’ values. The genuine philosopher is not thus bound and is there- 
fore free from loyalty to any Absolute. He has learned that the ‘true 
world’ is merely “an idea that no longer serves any purpose, that no 
longer constrains one to anything,—a useless idea that has become 
quite superfluous”. His “will to truth is—Will to Power”. And with 
this insight comes complete emancipation: the dawn then breaks, 
breakfast is served, cheerfulness returns, “Plato blushes for shame 
and all free-spirits kick up a shindy”.1* The “glorious Noontide”, in 
short, is at hand. 

That Nietzsche-Zarathustra did indeed “kick up a shindy” there 
can be no doubt, but it is decidedly doubtful whether his gamboling is 
warranted. Since he, too, apparently has his moral arriéres-pensées, 
he is hardly a “free-spirit” in the sense defined. He still remains the 
Prophet of Superman and the Will to Power, writ large with those 
sinister initial capitals; they have every appearance of being as 
‘absolute’ as the fabulous female behind which the “contemptible 
libertines” were found scandalously hiding. If Plato has reason to 
blush in their presence, it is certainly not because they cast aspersions 


.. "See the account of “How the ‘True World’ ultimately became a Fable” 
in The Twilight of the Idols. 
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on the pedigree of that lady as disclosed in the spelling of her name. 
This, however, is beside the point here. The question is whether the 
accusation brought against the pseudo-philosopher is itself sound in 
principle. 

Presumably it would have to be admitted by all that the assumption 
which is said to underlie the intellectualist’s position is in some sense 
there. What he is mainly concerned to defend is the common thesis 
of the warrantability of choice among values, So far from being 
willing to agree that everything valued is ipso facto valuable, he 
distinguishes sharply between the valued and the valuable and insists 
that the latter alone is the ultimate in valuation. But he admits that 
it is ultimate. Thus, as accused in the indictment, he does take refuge 
behind some sort of an absolute. 

Is he guilty, as further charged in the indictment, of perversity in 
so doing? Before undertaking to answer this question, the critic must, 
as the accuser does not, consider another one. Behind what sort of 
absolute does he hide himself? Is it like unto the female of the fable 
or does it differ and, if so, how? Must every Absolute be written with 
the initial capital letter as implied in the indictment, or is there a 
species which can properly be put in lower case? Must every standard 
value have the characteristics of Plato’s Idea as traditionally inter- 
preted, or is there a kind of more lowly nature—humbly functional, 
perhaps, and consequently amenable to progressive determination 
through the vicissitudes of mankind’s moral experience? However 
phrased, this second question must be answered before an intelligent 
verdict can be reached in the case. For the indictment assumes that 
one must either avow allegiance to the anti-intellectualists or keep 
company with the “contemptible libertines” as defined; no third possi- 
bility is contemplated. But it may be the case that such a possibility 
remains. Even granting that “the female ‘Truth’” is suspect as 
charged, it is still an open question whether one of intellectualistic 
leaning is thereby put to confusion. 

But if he is not to be, the burden of proof rests upon him. If he 
hopes to escape condemnation by the device of spelling his absolute 
in small letters throughout, it is incumbent upon him to justify his 
procedure. What is the warrant for such spelling and what is referred 
to by the word thus spelled? Can there be a standard value on the 
hither side of the traditional Summum Bonum; and, if so, how is it 
to be rendered determinate? Nietzsche never supposed that it was 
sensible seriously to raise such questions ; throughout the intellectualist 
tradition the conviction of Plato and Aristotle that the assertion of 
any good entails or presupposes the assertion of a supreme Good had 
been so commonly accepted and re-affirmed that he took it to be an 
essential item in the doctrine of intellectualism. An intellectualist who 
denies this is certainly departing from his tradition on a fundamental 
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point, and he is therefore obligated even by that tradition to explain 
his heretical tendency. But the obligation is also imposed by logic; 
if one is to depart from the tradition on this point and at the same 
time insist that he remains in principle within the premises of intel- 
lectualism, contradiction seems to threaten. The question confronting 
him is thus doubly pressing. 

The burden of proof resting on the more orthodox intellectualists 
in the light of Nietzsche’s accusation is different, but it too is pressing. 
They persist in writing their Absolute with the initial capital letter, 
and the challenge to them is either to justify this or openly to 
acknowledge their shame. There are two groups of them: those whose 
Absolute comes to them written, so to say, on a table of stone, and 
those whose Absolute professedly arises out of the “impulse to 
knowledge”. These two groups Nietzsche does not clearly distinguish, 
but he does have something rather pointed to say to each. Besides 
calling the first by sundry harsh names and subjecting some of them 
to a prolonged and subtle psycho-analysis, he makes Zarathustra pro- 
claim against them: 


Verily, men have given unto themselves all their good and bad. Verily, 
they took it not, they found it not, it came not unto them as a voice from 
heaven (Thus Spake Zarathustra, XV). 


And the proclamation is sufficiently serious to cause some searching 
of heart in their midst. To the second group he addresses his sundry 
remarks on philosophy and the philosopher and, as we have seen, he 
directs their attention primarily to two important considerations: that 
the “impulse to knowledge” has nothing whatever to do with valuing, 
and that, even if it did, there would be no warrant in principle for 
their Absolute since there is no place for it in the realm of knowledge. 
Such considerations are certainly crucial for this group, nor is the 
iu quoque argument against the accuser adequate to meet the chal- 
lenge. Thus it would appear that both groups are logically bound to 
answer the indictment as presented or remain suspect of the guilt 
alleged—if not that of “contemptible libertines”, at least that of 
‘decadent’ dogmatists. 

Despite Nietzsche’s own hesitancy in the face of it, the compre- 
hensive alternative he here presents is itself both clear and crucial. 
The “impulse to knowledge” either is or is not integral within the 
‘creation’ of values, and the question whether it is or is not cannot 
in the end be evaded. The consequences entailed in principle by the 
choice which Nietzsche himself is primarily concerned to recommend 
are in no doubt: the light of Zarathustra’s “glorious Noontidé” is 
indeed the twilight of the gods—a light in which all “free-spirits” are 
privileged to kick up a shindy, each according to his own predilec- 
tions, while rights and obligations wither and die. As Nietzsche is 
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more or less clearly aware, however, the question remains whether 
“the sovereign individual” is thus irresponsible and, if not, what is 
the determining principle of his responsibility. Appeal to the “impulse 
to knowledge” seems alone available here. On this side, no doubt, 
stands the shadow of the Absolute which threatens to engulf all in 
somber darkness through infoldment within its sable mantle of a 
transcendent dogmatism. But here, once more, the question remains 
whether the “impulse to knowledge” inevitably leads into this abyss— 
“a question which Nietzsche never raised and never thought could be 
raised. If he had raised it, he might have seen that at least one of his 
main objections to the procedure of traditional philosophers is itself 
questionable, that acceptance of the “impulse to knowledge” as integral 
within creation of value does not necessarily entail acceptance of 
values which are absolute in any sinister meaning of that word; and 
with this insight he might have been less apprehensive with reference 
to the consequences of the prior commitment. As we have seen, his 
analysis did not proceed thus far. His hesitancy is before basic issues, 
however, and therefore remains especially enlightening. 

He has emphasized the following theses: that a theory of value 
underlies any social theory, that a theory of value is logically linked 
with a theory of knowledge, and that the question whether the “im- 
pulse to knowledge” is or is not integral within creation of values 
is foundational for value-theory and presents difficulties however 
answered. All of these assertions are more or less clearly involved in 
what he has to say about philosophy and the philosopher, and all of 
them are important. In his own efforts at construction, indeed, he 
stumbles hopelessly. But his stumbling generally happens at crucial 
issues and is therefore instructive. His assertion, for examplé, that 
“the question of values is more fundamental than the question of 
certainty”,?® exhibits an ambiguity which he nowhere clarifies and 
therefore presses what is doubtless the ultimate issue in the problem 
of values. If “fundamental” is here taken in its purely practical refer- 
ence, there would be few to disagree with the assertion; few are 
surprised to learn that in his wanderings to and fro over the earth 
Zarathustra found “no greater power . . . than good and bad”. If 
the word is taken in its theoretical reference, however, the assertion 
only marks the parting of the ways between the anti-intellectualist 
and his opponent. Nietzsche himself tried to follow both ways at once, 
but only at the price of self-contradiction; and the lesson taught by 
his predicament is of crucial importance. Thus he richly deserves 
to be called the “philosopher with a hammer”, though in a sense 
radically different from that he doubtless intended by the phrase. 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 


CorneLL UNIVERSITY 
* The Will to Power, sec. 588. 
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The Bhagavad Gitd, Translated by Swam1 NIKHILANANDA (Pocket 
edition.) New York, Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center, 1944. Pp. 
xxix, 226. 


The Bhagavad Gita. Translated from the Sanskrit, with Notes, Com- 
ments, and Introduction by Swami NIKHILANANDA. New York, 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center, 1944. Pp. xviii, 386. 


Hatha Yoga. The Report of a Personal Experience. By THEOS 
Bernarp. New York, Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. xii, 68; 
plus XXXVI Plates. 


With the probable increase of economic, political, and cultural con- 
tacts with the peoples of the Far East after the war, it is to be hoped 
and expected that more attention will be given to oriental philosophies. 
That should not only help in understanding the attitudes and ideals 
of those peoples, but should also provide a needed corrective to certain 
over-emphases in occidental life. The study of the Bhagavad Gita is 
an essential for an appreciation of Hindu thought. Swami Nikhila- 
nanda has published his new translation in two forms: the first listed 
above being of pocket size and having a brief introduction; the second 
having more introductory material as well as explanatory notes fol- 
lowing each stanza. Two earlier books by the Swami have established 
him as a scholar of distinction: (cf. my notices in this Review: March 
1939 Pp. 217-218; May 1943 Pp. 308-310). His edition of the Bhaga- 
vad Gita is carefully done. I have compared it with three other trans- 


_lations. Of all four, I prefer L. D. Barnett’s “Temple Classics” edition: 


The Lord’s Song (John Murray, London). I recommend this rather 
than the Swami’s edition on account of its literary style, but even 
more for its far better introduction which surveys most of what is 
relevant in different schools of Indian philosophy. In contrast with 
this, Swami Nikhilananda’s introduction is almost solely from the 
standpoint of Sankara’s Advaitism. In his Notes he follows Sankara’s 
Commentary closely. As a result we are again given a general im- 
pression of Hindu Absolutism, It is to be regretted that modern 
Advaitist writers keep saying the same thing over and over again 
ad nauseam, without making any serious attempts to face the diffi- 
culties of their position as pointed out by many Indian and occidental 
thinkers. 

As I have expressed some of those difficulties in these pages pre- 
viously, I refer briefly to a few only, raised by statements in this book. 
“Any discussion of the Absolute or attempt to understand It through 
the dialectics of the relative world will bristle with contradiction” 
(18). But the Swami’s exposition suggests with at least equal force 
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that any discussion of the “relative world” or attempt to understand 
“it” through the dialectics (?) of the Absolute also bristles with 
contradiction. Both these statements may implicate the need for a 
consideration of the validity of the concept of the Absolute: a con- 
sideration which the Advaitist never thinks of undertaking. 

It is, indeed, amusing to notice how the Advaitist tries to wriggle 
out of or to cover up the difficulties of his position. “The Lord alone 
is the Doer” (10). If they hear of that, Hitler and the brutal agents 
of the Gestapo may find some satisfaction in it. In view of them—and 
of so much else in experience—I cannot. Fortunately I believe the 
statement to be false. Neither the fact that passages of the Gita assert 
it, or can be interpreted to mean it, nor anything else that the Swami 
presents shows it to be true. “Even God Himself is an ever active 
Power” (10). Yet “creation and multiplicity”, “names and forms”, 
are “falsely superimposed upon Brahman” through the “influence” of 
maya, “a mysterious power” on account of which It “appears to be 
active” (14). “Appears” is italicized by the Swami himself. From 
what he said previously the Brahman not only appears to be but is 
active. On the next page (15) maya is described not as a power exert- 
ing “influence”, “falsely superimposing”, on the Brahman, but as “a 
realm of ignorance”. Does the Brahman Itself cause a realm of 
ignorance? That would be strange when the whole aim of the Advait- 
ist propaganda is to promote realization of one’s identity with the 
Brahman in perfect knowledge and so complete bliss. 

The Advaitist admits that there is illusion somewhere, but it never 
occurs to him that possibly one great illusion is his own belief that 
he himself is ultimately the Absolute! The megalomania of this 
philosophy of the swollen ego far surpasses anything of Hitler’s vi- 
sions of grandeur as dominant in Europe or the world. That is seriously 
meant: it is not ridicule. I do not even think that it is the Absolute 
playing the fool with Itself! “What is called good is only a lesser 
evil” (13). Such a statement seems to imply that all in the “relative 
world” is only an evil, more or less. Space here does not admit of 
philosophical analysis and criticism of that: suffice it to register a 
protest against so physically and spiritually unhealthy an attitude. 
The Brahman which the Advaitist presents merits our utmost disgust, 
hatred and contempt, as much as it arouses the highest worship of 
which we are capable. Perhaps the Swami may find satisfaction in 
the idea that ultimately it is the Brahman worshipping and loathing 
Itself. Fortunately, the Bhagavad Gita has in it teachings that can 
be appreciated apart from passages actually having or interpreted as 
having such implications. We can concentrate on these, as so many 
non-Advaitist Hindus have done: among them, the supremacy and the 
immortality of the soul, and the ways to its blessedness through 
knowledge, action, devotion and renunciation, ways understood prob- 
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ably differently from the Swami’s conceptions of them. Indian phi- 
losophies are very varied and readers should not be turned away from 
their study by the constant, and often repellent one-sided representa- 
tions given by Advaitists. — 

Indian writings and oral stories sometimes accredit yogis with 
extraordinary, even so-called “supernatural” powers. One main idea 
implied is that of the power of mind over matter. Though Indian 
religious teachers have usually not accorded much significance to 
extraordinary manifestations, they have insisted on the need of cul- 
tivating the control of the mind over the body. Hatha Yoga, of which 
Mr. Bernard treats, is constituted by forms of exercise and discipline 
leading to such control and onward to the highest spiritual bliss. 
Finding that the literary accounts were obscure, and recognizing that 
“it was never intended that yoga should be practiced without the 
guidance of a teacher”, Mr. Bernard went to India and Tibet to get 
such guidance. He is to be commended for his perseverance through 
many months of arduous discipline. It has enabled him to write a book 
which occidental scholars must find of the very greatest help in coming 
to understand some Indian texts which so far have been largely 
unintelligible. Mr. Bernard restricts himself to recording the steps and 
character of his training. He wisely avoids expressions of opinions 
involving scientific or philosophical explanations or religious impli- 
cations, 

To attain the ultimate condition of spiritual union (the final mean- 
ing of yoga), the body must be free from all restlessness and the 
breath under control. One requirement for these is the elimination 
of impurities from the body. Mr. Bernard gives careful accounts of 
the bodily postures (Asanas), the chief of which are illustrated by 
first-class photographs; the methods of purification, including the 
cleansing of the intestines; and Pranayama, “the cessation” of the 
movements of the breath. He seems to admit that the exercises may 
be beneficial to physical health and the mental vigour that goes with 
it. What one may wish to know is what the “spiritual” gains may 
have been. The aim of Hatha Yoga is to awaken a “spiritual force” 
called Kundalini. The author describes practices aiding this, called 
Mudras. In the final section, entitled Samadhi, he talks of “the psy- 
chological effects he experienced”. He reached a stage in which he 
saw a “white light”. But it was not the Kundalini light, which he did 
not get. However, in his concluding paragraphs describing a ceremony 
arranged for and by him, he writes: “At each stage the emotional 
experience became more intensified until finally I completely lost 
awareness of all external surroundings and with my eyes wide open 
could see nothing but a brilliant light. An ecstatic condition ensued 
that it is difficult to describe”. That also was not the Kundalini light 
nor the goal of Samadhi: it was only “a state of mind created by 
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ceremony”. He was told that to attain that goal he would have to 
continue his yoga practices. “Without Yoga experience it is difficult 
to imagine what is meant (by Samadhi) ; that is why teachers do not 
even try to explain”. Thus, we who are not adepts are left in the dark. 
Do the yogis experience a physiologically and psychologically gener- 
ated stupor or spiritually a beatific vision of, a union with, the Brah- - 
man of Swami Nikhilananda’s Advaitism? Who knows? Do the yogis 
themselves really know? 


ALBAN G. WIDGERY 
Duxe UNIVERSITY 


Principles of Systematic Psychology. By CoLteman R. GrirritH, Ur- 
bana, Illinois, University of Illinois Press, 1943. Pp. xv, 718. 


A systematic psychology may give a synoptic account of the findings 
and methods of the science to date, with such linkages and qualifica- 
tions as may be required to bring the data into the mutual relations 
of a system. Or it may be a systematic examination of patterns of 
research and of the postulates on which these are based, treating the 
actual findings mainly as illustrative of the general trends of psy- 
chological thought. The “system” may aim to be primarily one either 
of fact or of thought-texture although ultimately of course the two 
endeavours are probably inseparable. In his Principles of Systematic 
Psychology, Professor Griffith has attempted the latter and certainly 
the more difficult task. It is a massive achievement. The book contains 
close to three hundred thousand words, and has a bibliography of 1500 
titles. In the knowledge of the writer, no book has appeared in the last 
twenty years which. deals on such an extended scale with the nature 
and presuppositions of psychological science. 

After a discussion of the primary data of psychology, which he 
finds to be “the particulars of adaptive performance [of organisms] 
in relevant contexts” (70) Professor Griffith turns to the “cardinal - 
points of reference which may be applied to these data” (ibid.). The 
main points of reference are given by the several antitheses: mental-_ 
behavioral, analytical-configurational, existential-functional, free- 
determined, rational-experimental, static-genetic, and individual-social 
(summary p. 632). These have at one time or another been applied 
in various patterns or combinations to the primary data, with the 
result that various systems of psychology have been born. Thus, 
structuralism would be classed as mental, analytical, existential, ex- 
perimental and individual; and so on. A third of the book is taken 
up with the examination of the various systems along these lines. In 
the last third, the attempt is made to find “those seminal ideas or... 
that pattern of points of reference which will be fully adequate to 
the nature of human nature” (437). Psychology is found to be the 
branch of science which concerns itself with certain relations of an 
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X-system and an [enveloping] Y-system; namely those relations that 
are neither physical nor biological, In this light, the psychological 
functions, such as acting, perceiving and learning are examined. 

Obviously this skeleton outline does not do justice to the argu- 
ment, nor does justice allow an extended criticism to be based on it. 
Two or three possible criticisms should however be indicated. When 
such extended use is made of the concept of system, the term should 
be defined. Such a definition would bring to light the difficulty of 
such a statement as that a standard (i.e., of performance in hitting a 
target) may be made a significant part of the Y (i.e., environmental, 
situational system (485). It would also bring out the vagueness 
of the distinction made (519-20) between living and non-living ac- 
tion. Again, in a work so encyclopaedic detailed knowledge of all 
primary sources should perhaps not be demanded. But one would 
have liked to have seen Freud’s Collected Papers used in the discus- 
sion of Psychoanalysis (the General Introduction is there and most 
of the major works). Beebe Center and Dembo should surely figure 
in a discussion of affection and emotion, Biihler in a treatment of 
reflective thinking, and some such writer as Husserl when the distinc- 
tion between logic and psychology is (very properly) made. Be- 
wusstseinslage is most wrongly quoted (594) as a synonym for 
“set”. The Wiirzburg side of the whole “imageless thought” con- 
troversy is treated by reference to the secondary sources (Titchener’s 
translation of two passages is given). 

Such blemishes are however probably unavoidable in a work of this 
magnitude. Professor Griffith is to be congratulated on a notable 
achievement, of a kind of which psychology is sorely in need. 


GEORGE HUMPHREY 


UEEN’S UNIVERSITY 
INGSTON, ONTARIO 


The Aesthetic Process. By Bertram Morris. Evanston, Illinois, 
Northwestern University Press, 1943. Pp. x, 189. 


This bookeis a study in the stream of aesthetic thought which 
springs from Coleridge and passes through Bosanquet. As the latest 
systematization of this approach to aesthetics and criticism, I should 
say it is also the maturest. It regards the aesthetic field as one of 
creative and recreative processes which are purposive. The conative 
aspect of art and appreciation is stressed, and this emphasis greatly 
illumines the dynamics of the Coleridgean tradition. In the aesthetic — 
process Morris finds the goal of a purpose imminent in the process 
itself, not external to it. The goal is the satisfaction of all the tensions 
of the materials that make up the process. The goal is not previewed 
or determinately known in advance, but becomes determinate as the 
artist proceeds in creation or as the spectator proceeds in the act of 
recreation. The result Morris calls “the satisfied imagination.” This 
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he equates with beauty. On this basis he believes there are no degrees 
of beauty. A miniature and a cathedral, if fully integrated and com- 
plete realizations of the satisfied imagination, are both completely 
beautiful. But there are degrees of greatness of art in terms of depth, 
scope, and intensity. 

It is impossible, in a brief review, to do full justice to the book 
in pointing out the details in which Morris has advanced this type of 
artistic theory or those in which, in the reviewer’s opinion, he has 
gone astray. As for important points of advancement I wish especially 
to call attention to Morris’s analysis of aesthetic conation and his 
comparisons of it with other more familiar types of purposive activity, 
to his concept of the “metaphorical judgment” which seems to be 
entirely original, and to his justification of the method of “sympa- 
thetic appreciation” in criticism which most positivists and semanticists 
would do well to take to heart. 

The book could be lightened and vivified by a greater amount of 
illustration out of the arts. It has, moreover, a superficial appearance 
of being rather discursive and rambling, whereas, actually the argu- 
ment is tightly woven. The reason, perhaps, is a tendency of the author 
to be over apologetic, as when he says that “chapter V deals with some 
miscellaneous matters,” (3), which gives a quite false idea that 
the chapter is inconsequential. 

This is a book which, on close study, is highly provocative and 
which deserves close study. The only major question the reviewer 
would raise about the thesis of the book is its failure to recognize the 
positive contributions of some of the aesthetic theories it disputes. 
In stressing the conative aspect of art it is admirable, but in dis- 
paraging the receptive and sensuous aspects (and calling them “suf- 
fering”), it does these values an injustice. 


STEPHEN C. PEPPER 
UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA 


Bedae Opera de Temporibus, Edited by Cuartes W. Jones. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1943. 
Pp. xiii, 416. 

Such a rare combination of knowledge is required for an edition 
of Bede’s computistical works that a really exhaustive review would 
demand a whole panel of experts: a palaeographer, an astronomer, a 
chronologist, and assorted students of medieval intellectual history, 
particularly in its early Insular phases. Lacking such a panel, we 
shall have to take our review piecemeal—here a review by a palaeogra- 
pher; there one by a chronologist; and so on. The present, less 
specialized, review is based on an interest in the cultural level of 
England in the eighth century in general and in Bede in particular. 

The care with which Jones has prepared for his complex task is 
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shown by his various articles on related topics during the past ten 
years or so, and finally by his Bedae Pseudepigrapha (Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, Ithaca, New York, 1939). His careful study of the 
MSS of both the genuine works of Bede and of those doubtfully or 
falsely attributed to him has enabled him not only to fix the canon 
of Bede's scientific writing with greater certainty but also to cast 
considerable light on the provenance of a number of computistical 
works related to Bede’s either as sources or derivatively and to deter- 
mine which are sources and which are not and where the sources 
probably came from. 

By extending his study of MSS from works attributed to Bede to 
those of earlier computists, Jones is led to the re-examination of the 
history of Easter computation in the Western Church down to Bede’s 
time which occupies the first hundred and thirteen pages of his text. 
Besides providing a background which enables the unscientific to read 
Bede’s text with a modicum of intelligence, this study has led Jones 
to contradict a number of previously accepted opinions, notably that 
one Easter table was accepted as standard throughout the Western 
Church (except the British Isles) until officially replaced by another, 
that the Epistola Cyrilli is an Irish forgery, and that mest of Bede’s 
computistical material came from Rome. Jones contends that the bulk 
of it came from Ireland, whither it had probably come from Spain. 
The final verdict on these views must come from the palaeographers 
and chronologists. For the mean time, the present reviewer is quite 
willing to accept them as both the most recent and the soundest avail- 
able, though inclined to wonder whether Jones’ “I can find no indica- 
tion of a stream of literature from the south that in any way equals 
the obvious stream from Ireland” (113) takes sufficient account 
of Bede’s repeated statements concerning the books brought from 
Rome by Benedict Biscop (Historia Abbatum, 4, 6, and 9). In jus- 
tice, however, the reader should remember that Jones is here thinking 
primarily of the evidence of the surviving MSS. 

Pages 125-9 deal with Bede’s sources and his methods of composi- 
tion. Jones’ findings supplement the knowledge of Bede’s library made 
available by such previous studies as those of Laistner, though Jones, 
like other students of Bede, admits that he has probably not dis- 
covered all of Bede’s sources. Perhaps the most valuable information 
concerns works which Bede did not know, since he would certainly 
have used them if he had. On page 129, it might have been kinder to 
the lazy reader to have accompanied the remark, “there is no hint 
of ... cosmographies”, by the note given on page 370 in another con- 
nection, which states that it is impossible to tell just what the libris 
cosmographorum, referred to in DTR, 35—very likely the same book 
as that mentioned in Historia Abbatum, 15—was, except that it was 
not like the later cosmographies. 
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Jones supplements the negative findings in the introduction by 
pointing out in the notes passages in which Bede is pretty certainly 
striking out a new line for himself (Cf. note to Chap. 64, p. 390). 
Such passages are particularly interesting to the student of Bede 
because in the older editions, badly annotated or completely without 
notes, one could never be sure whether he was reading Bede or an 
extended quotation from one of Bede’s sources. In fact, he could 
not even be certain that a citation in Bede’s work was Bede’s own, 
for there was a very fair chance that it was embedded in a longer, 
unacknowledged quotation. 

The difficulty of certainty on such points is brought out in the dis- 

cussion of Bede’s methods of composition, which casts further light 
on his habit of bringing to bear every bit of information available to 
him on the subject at hand, since it shows how Bede compensated for 
his lack of scientific books by gathering information on astronomy 
and computation scattered through the works of Jerome, Augustine, 
and Gregory. Probably no other scholar in history has made such 
admirable use of such scant material. The enormous influence of his 
scientific works for five centuries after their composition shows how 
hard it was to better them. 
, In dealing with the text itself, which he has provided with very 
thorough notes and indices, Jones confronted an embarrassment of 
riches, particularly for De Temporum Ratione. The very large num- 
ber of MSS extant, though interesting as testimony to the popularity 
of the work, must be something of a nightmare to an editor, particu- 
larly since no one of them is sufficiently superior to all the others to be 
used to form the basis of the text. Jones’ course, a following of the 
consensus of the better MSS tempered by a cautious eclecticism and 
restrained by an unwillingness to emend a phrase merely because it is 
difficult, seems the wisest under the circumstances and provides a text 
on which it will be difficult to improve. The notes, taken with the 
introduction, make it possible for even the unscientific to follow 
Bede’s discussion, though not always without difficulty. 

The works of Bede have gone longer without any serious attempt 
at editing, except for the work of Smith in the eighteenth century, 
than those of any other medieval writer of comparable importance— 
partly, perhaps, because they are extremely difficult to edit well. 
Bede’s habit of drawing from and interweaving so great a variety of 
sources and the very large number of surviving MSS of his work 
have made him so, difficult to edit, and Plummer’s edition of the 
Historia Ecclesiastica has set so exacting a standard for later editors 
that he who would successfully accept the challenge must be a bold 
man and a sound scholar. Jones has proved his right to both titles. 

J. D. A. 


University or CoLorapo 
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The Theme of Plato’s Republic. By Rosert Grorce Hoerser. St. 

Louis, Mo., Eden Publishing House, 1944. Pp. i-ix, 1-119. 

The reader of Robert George Hoerber’s The Theme of Plato’s 
Republic is confronted by a controversy implicit in the interpretation 
of many philosophical writings and perhaps most frequently made 
explicit by analyses of Plato’s dialogues. The controversy emerges 
in Mr. Hoerber’s somewhat ambitious doctoral dissertation not at the 
level of the ostensible inquiry proposed by its author—the demonstra- 
tion that Republic is not a political treatise but, rather, that its theme 
is “the effect of justice and injustice in the soul of the individual”— 
but at the point at which one asks whether literary, textual or his 
torical criticism, however scholarly it may be, may dispense with a 
firm grasp of Plato’s systematic philosophy. To state the issue in this 
way is not to suggest that either Mr. Hoerber’s disagreement with 
what he takes to be “the common judgment of scholars” concerning 
the political implications of the dialogue or what the author actually 
argues—that justice in the state in Republic is an “illustration” of 
justice in the soul of the individual—is not a sufficiently controversial 
topic. It is simply to assert that Mr. Hoerber’s preoccupation with a 
series of disproofs of the significance of political interpretations 
related to various aspects of Plato’s life and work rarely permits the 
author’s occasional but categorical statement of his premise to reach 
a level at which true controversy could arise. 

On the other hand, the systematic issue is implicit in éach aspect 
of the broad field encompassed by Mr. Hoerber’s inquiry, in which 
he examines not only omissions and inadequacies in Plato’s discus- 
sions of political legislation, the “possibility” of the state, and state- 
ments contradictory to the basic principles of the city-state, but also 
weighs evidence offered by the double-titles of the dialogues and 
examines inferences drawn from Aristotle’s Politics, Greek literary 
history, textual criticism, and Plato’s visits to Sicily. An illustration 
of the pervasiveness of the issue is afforded by Mr. Hoerber’s in- 
ferences from the Letters. It is somewhat surprising, in view of the 
various critical remarks made by Plato concerning tyrants and 
tyranny, to learn that because “There is no indication throughout the 
Letters that Plato advocated a community of women, children, and 
possessions at Syracuse” the sojourns in Sicily afford no ground for 
a political interpretation of Republic. And that this is no merely 
isolated instance of too literal an application of the term “political” 
is evident both from the strict disjunction made in the dissertation’s 
argument between the political and non-political interpretations and 
from the criterion for political interpretation stated fully in Chapter 
V: 

By a political theorist or legislator is meant a person who, on the basis of 
a detailed study of constitutions, states, and political principles, either con- 
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structs a fairly complete form of government or advocates legislative 
measures which he believes are beneficial for the state and individuals 
involved. 


The issue is acute once Mr. Hoerber applies this criterion to Plato 
in the account of the third and largest class of citizens. The portion 
of Republic in question is judged to be “insufficient for putting into 
operation the theory of the state” and the omissions are held to be 
“wilful”. Presumably, however, had Plato given a “sufficient” account, 
Republic would embody detailed analyses of the following, upon which, 
as Mr. Hoerber notes, the dialogue is silent: 


All legislation concerning mutual agreements and contracts at the market- 
place, agreements and regulations among the artisans, legal charges of 
slander and damage, initiation of court trials, establishing of judges, the 
assessment and collection of market-tax and harbor-tax, and in general 


concerning all market regulations, city-policing, and regulations of the 
harbor. 


The author’s criterion for judging a political treatise would appear 
to have led him to lay down requirements satisfactory for a text-book 
for contemporary lawyers or a guide-book for minor municipal offi- 
cials rather than for a philosophical theory of the state. Granted that 
Plato’s silence is puzzling with reference to much that may justly 
be regarded as essential to his task, it is still doubtful that one would 
accept Mr. Hoerber’s explanation of the omissions, principally because 
political implications in Republic are not omitted and may not be 
ignored. Among a number of passages of this kind which present 
difficulties for one disposed to dismiss justice in the state as an 
“illustration” and to judge “the effect of justice and injustice in the 
soul of the individual”, are Republic 419-22 and 540. The first passage 
introduces Book IV and is intended to argue the need to make “the 
whole state happy”. The passage is mentioned by Mr. Hoerber but 
its significance is underestimated unless it is recognized that the 
argument is a logical development of Plato’s earlier attempt (Rep. 
352 seg.) to show the relation between virtue or perfection and hap- 
piness. In the second passage, Plato asserts without qualification that 
the rulers must devote themselves to the “hard duties of public life” 
and are obliged to occupy public office. This does not “illustrate” — 
“justice in the soul” but is rather the formulation of a theory of 
obligation in which political duty is the correlative to individual 
morality. 

It would repay Mr. Hoerber to reconsider the implications of other 
facts. By way of illustration, in Laws and Statesman, Plato maintains 
that “the legislator is unable to give regulations for all individual 
cases”. Moreover, in Republic, the analogy is drawn between the ideal 
of human beauty and the state. But the consideration of these and 
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similar passages in their proper light would with difficulty accord with 
an analysis in a dissertation in which the theory of the good is rele- 
gated to the status of a “minor subject” and in which scant reference 
is made to Plato’s efforts, evident from Charmides, Laches, and 
Lysis, through the dialogues of the middle period, and culminating 
in Sophist and Cratylus, to perfect the formulation of the “science of 
science”, to define “the possible objects of the knowledge of the good”, 
and to display the “nature of the objects of knowledge”. A more 
affirmative presentation of Mr. Hoerber’s thesis that the theme of 
Republic is “the effect of justice and injustice in the soul of the 
individual” would probably have forced the acceptance of the fact 
that the criterion by which the work must be evaluated is neither the 
arbitrary one offered and quoted above nor one too obviously in- 
fluenced by Aristotle’s remarks (Politics 1265) on the subject of 
“possibility”. The proper criterion is intrinsic to Plato’s systematic 
philosophy of ideas and to its epistemological, metaphysical and onto- 
logical implications. 

The crux of the matter is that Mr. Hoerber judges the ideas to be 
mere “absolutes” rather than universal explanatory principles. With 
the “absolutes”, he maintains, Plato “links the proposed state—because 
he proposes to consider only the possibility of an approximation to 
this state”, since the “absolutes” are “impossible of attainment in this 
life”. In this connection, it is essential to remember that particulars 
in Plato’s philosophy belong to the realm of opinion, are “meeting 
points for universals”, and are both being and non-being. The argu- 
ment by means of which Mr. Hoerber precludes justice in the state 
as the theme of Republic because of its relation to “absolutes” would 
equally well preclude justice in the soul and for similar reasons: both 
are empirical and imperfect manifestations of absolute justice. But 
the argument takes no account of Plato’s efforts to relate particulars 
to universals and to explain the realm of becoming, not alone in terms 
of participation but in terms of teleology. A glance at such a book 
as Constantin Ritter’s Platon, sein Leben, seine Schriften, seine Lehre 
or at the briefer volume, Die Kerngedanken der platonischen Philoso- 
phie is sufficient to indicate the proportions of Plato’s attempt to use 
the good as an explanatory principle. 

For systematic and, no doubt, historical reasons, Plato’s interest 
does lie rather in the analysis of universals and our knowledge of them 
than in the detailed examination of such particulars as the minutiae 
of legislation. To attend those reasons permits one, in fact, to argue 
what should have been Mr. Hoerber’s principal point, that Plato’s 
primary interest is found, in Republic, in the analysis of justice in 
the individual soul. The disjunction between the political and ethical 
is not in Greek thought a strict one, nor is it the “common judgment 
of scholars” that Republic is a political treatise. The informative 
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materials which Mr. Hoerber has amassed may be evaluated on 
grounds consistent with Plato’s systematic philosophy if one assumes 
what many scholars have assumed and what A. E. Taylor expresses 
succinctly in answer to the question “whether the Republic is to be 
regarded as a contribution to ethics or politics” (Plato, The Man and 
His Work, 265). “The answer”, writes Professor Taylor, “is that 
from the point of view of Socrates and Plato there is no distinction, 
except one of convenience, between morals and politics. The laws of 
right are the same for classes and cities as for individual men”. Taylor 
adds that “these laws are primarily laws of personal morality; politics 
is founded on ethics, not ethics on politics”. Justice in the soul may 
be the presupposition of justice in the state but this implies neither 
that one may exclude justice in the state as integral to the theme 
of Republic nor that one may judge it so be so lacking in significance 
as to warrant use of the term “illustration”. 


M. C. 
Bryn Mawr 


Philosophical Commentaries generally called the Commonplace Book. 
By Georce BERKELEY, Bishop of Cloyne. An editio diplomatica 
transcribed and edited with introduction and notes by A. A. Luce. 
London, Edinburgh, Paris, Melbourne, Toronto and New York, 
Thomas Nelson and Sons Limited, 1944. Pp. xlii, 485. 


This splendid limited edition of Berkeley’s notebooks, printed on 
a superior grade of paper with pages 1034’ by 7%’ in size, of which 
only 25 copies are for sale in this country, is designed to supplant 
all previous editions. Neither the learned editor nor the publisher 
has spared any pains to present a faithful and accurate printed repro- 
duction, paginatim et lineatim, down to the smallest detail, including 
erasures and later insertions on the recto pages, and some fifty entries 
—corrections, amplifications, etc.—on the verso facing pages (which © 
are otherwise left blank, as in the original) of the notebook MS. 
This permanent record of the text is called for, it appears, because 
the manuscript itself has somehow been affected by moisture, and 
parts of it are deteriorating rapidly. 

And besides serving such a special practical purpose, the present 
edition claims superiority over all previous editions in several logic- 
ally important respects. A. C. Fraser, to whom the discovery, first 
edition, and original title of the notebooks is due, published the 
entries just as they appear in the MS volume, Lorenz later established 
that that volume is really composite, consisting of two notebooks bound 
together in the wrong chronological order; but continental editors 
have nevertheless in the main followed the Fraser edition. G. A. John- 
ston’s 1930 edition did embody the basic findings of Lorenz; but 
according to Luce it still leaves much to be desired. He charges that 
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Johnston’s rendition of the text is inaccurate, that it includes extrane- 
ous material, that a large part of Berkeley’s system of marginal signs 
is omitted, and that the annotations are inadequate. Thus up to now 
students have been dependent for a knowledge and understanding 
of the development of Berkeley’s thought on most unsatisfactory 
source material. What Fraser and others has misled students into 
believing was literally a Commonplace Book of immature, discon- 
nected, random jottings, is according to evidence carefully assembled 
and weighed by the present editor, actually “a pair of commentary 
notebooks, containing comments, more or less systematic and highly 
particularized”, focused “upon a complex argument for immaterialism 
which was present in outline in Berkeley’s mind for some time before 
he began to fill the notebooks” (ix). 

In his scholarly Introduction Dr. Luce sums up the evidence pre- 
viously presented in articles and books, by himself and others, sup- 
porting his ordering of the entries, explains his interpretation of the 
marginal letters and signs, describes the miscellaneous contents of the 
MS, establishes its date, and defines its purpose. A “table of con- 
cordance” of the Fraser, Johnston, and Luce editions is appended. 
Following the text of the Commentaries are 151 pages of notes on 
the entries prepared with the valuable assistance of a mathematical 
colleague, E. J. Furlong. These notes are designed to meet every 
legitimate demand of the scholar, and illustrate the text by means of 
cross references, references to Berkeley’s other writings, to Locke’s 
Essay, Malebranche’s Recherche de la Vérité, and other books. An 
appendix inventorying the contents of the MS, etc., a photographic 
reproduction of a page of the MS, and an adequate index complete 
the volume. 

Students of modern British philosophy will no doubt regret that 
this probably definitive work could not somehow have been made more 
generally available, in a less expensive form. But perhaps the editor 
is assuming that cheaper editions of the text, based upon his work 
as a standard, may be issued at a later date, if and when the need 
arises. It might even be urged, on some slight variation on the principle 
that to be is to be perceived, that such an editio diplomatica is neces- 
sary, in addition to other reasons, just to enable scholars to form their 
own independent judgment concerning the soundness of Dr. Luce’s 
interpretations and contentions. 

H. R. Smart 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 
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DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


Princeton Texts in Literature and the History of Thought: 

Loys le Roy: De la vicissitude ou variété des choses en l’univers. Selections 
with an introduction by BLANcHARD W. Bates. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1944. Pp. xvii, 54. 

Montesquieu: Extraits sur le loi, la liberté, et le gouvernement anglais. 
With an introductory essay by Rocer B. Oaxe. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1944. Pp. xiv, 46. 

H. Taine: Introduction @ histoire de la littérature anglaise. Avec des 
remarques préliminaires par GitpertT CHINARD. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1944. Pp. xix, 29. 

Ernest Renan: Les Sciences de la nature et les sciences historiques (lettre 
a Marcellin Berthelot) & L’Avenir de la science (chapitres II et 
XVI). With an introduction by Ira O. Wapne. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1944. Pp. xxi, 43. 


: Obviously designed to make accessible to American students some French 
: texts which might otherwise be out of reach at present, these first four 
pamphlets published by the aid of the Romance Section of the Advisory 
Council of the Princeton Department of Modern Languages and Literatures 
might well be of value to teachers of the philosophy of history. Con- 
: sisting of excerpts only, they offer little more than samples of their 
respective authors, prefaced by brief introductory essays and biographical 
notes. Although he gets off to the bad start of a typographical error in 
his first sentence, B. W. Bates makes out a fairly good case for Le Roy 
as a sixteenth-century precursor of Spengler, and possibly as the founder 
of the modern conception of the philosophy of history. The excerpts from 
De la vicissitude are chiefly remarkable for the “abyss of learning” dis- 
played in their endless catalogues of events and things. R. B. Oake 
embarks upon a perilous because one-sided project in selecting arbitrarily 
passages from the first, eleventh, nineteenth and twentieth books of 
Montesquieu’s De Esprit des Lois, with scant hint to the reader of the 
famous change of method from deductive to inductive which occurred 
between the first and eleventh books. Taine and Renan might well compete 
for the title of most representative and influential French writer of the 
generation of 1848. Professor Chinard points out that Taine’s /ntroduc- 
tion, long out of print, was “at once a point of arrival and of departure”, 
marking an epoch in literary criticism. Ernest Renan, according to I. O. 
Wade, deserves a better fame than that which has clung to him as the 
sceptical, dilettante, unctuous author of La vie de Jésus. He made a valiant 
effort at a perfect synthesis of science and religion, striving “for the basic 
philosophical unity which marks a great philosopher”, even though he fell 
short of its attainment. In his interesting correspondence with Berthelot, 
the champion of experimentalism, Renan contends for the necessity of 
criticism as well as experiment in the full-fledged science of humanity of 
the future. 


Harotp A. LARRABEE 
Union 
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Happiness, Freedom, and God. By C. A. RicHarpson. London, George G. 

Harrap & Co., 1944. Pp. 221. 

This work presents a further development of the author’s ideas on 
spiritual pluralism, a theory of reality as a community of spirits along the . 
lines of Leibniz, Lotze and James Ward. Professor Richardson argues that 
this theory illuminates the relation of mind and body and opens up pos- 
sibilities for resolving difficulties arising in connection with the “evolution 
of mind”, “free will”, “immortality”, and “psychic” phenomena. 

The book is concerned with the principle of unity in the world and deals 
with topics relating to values and morals and integrating these with new 
ideas in physics. The sections dealing with morals and theism argue the 
thesis that happiness and wisdom, rather than goodness and virtue, consti- 
tute the basis of ethics. The author holds that the idea of “moral responsi- 
bility” is meaningless, and that the present parlous state of the world 
is due in part to the insistence on the idea of moral responsibility. 

The most stimulating sections of the work are in the field of the philosophy 
of science, especially Chapter III, dealing with Time and Causality, and an 
Appendix relating Time and Causality to Probability. The author presents 
in mathematical symbolism interesting speculations about space-time, events, 
and the observer's relations to the objective continuum. The attempt to 
define the “past” and the “future” in terms of probability values of “states” 
is ingenious. It is unfortunate that in a theory wherein the concept of 
probability carries such a heavy burden the logical problems involved 
in the use of the idea are not considered. Otherwise the book is noteworthy 
for its lucidity. 

Otiver L. REISER 


UNIversiTy OF PITTSBURGH 


The Architectonic City in the Americas. Significant Forms, Origins, and 
Prospects. By Huco Letpzicer. Austin, The University of Texas, 1944. 
Pp. 68; 40 plates. (The University of Texas Publication No. 4407: Feb- 
ruary 15, 1944.) 

This little book is said to be “an attempt to collect materials toward a 
new attitude in architectural thought”. Study of architectural tradition, 
principles of symbolism, and scientific investigation are urged for the 
architect and city planner in order to formulate “a universal attitude cover- 
ing the whole of life”. Inspiration is drawn from ancient Greece and pre- 
Columbian America. 

There is no blueprint for a better building, neighborhood or city here 
but rather a search for principles that are held to be necessary before the 
development of techniques. Unfortunately, the author’s discussion is more 
bewildering than enlightening. The reader gets the impression that the 
theme is but a vehicle for the display of erudition. An imposing array of 
authorities is marshalled. Plato and Frank Lloyd Wright, Cotton Mather 
and Jung, Bergson and Le Corbusier are called upon for contributions. One 
would deplore the excessive use of quotations were it not that they are 
the most readable part of the book. Mr. Leipziger’s own phraseology runs 
to what another Texan has recently termed ‘gobbledygook”. 
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The numerous illustrations are unusual and interesting but what they 
prove is beyond this reviewer’s ken. 
Tuomas W. MACKESEY 
Cornett UNIVERSITY 


The Church and the Liberal Society. By Emmet Jonn Hucues. Princeton, 

N.J., Princeton University Press, 1944. Pp. xv, 307. 

This book is an arraignment, from a Roman Catholic point of view, of 
what the author calls “the liberal society”, by which he means nearly all 
of the social, political, economic, and philosophical development of Europe 
and America since the sixteenth century. Though the author rejects in 
principle Marx’s theory of the economic causation of social and moral 
phenomena, he accepts and applies it in respect to the liberal society. The 
Reformation, Puritanism, nationalism, the settlement of America and the 
development of American government are all summed up in the rise and 
spread of capitalist industrialism, with its accompanying individualist 
philosophy. Against this rather stupendous development, in a chapter 
entitled “The Church Militant”, Mr. Hughes sets the promulgation of the 


‘dogmas of the Immaculate Conception and Papal Infallibility, the Syllabus 


of Errors, and the encyclicals of Leo XIII. The ripe fruit of liberalism, 
as the author sees it, is “the crises of the west’—social and political 
disintegration, lack of moral fiber, and the incapacity to act upon convic- 
tion. All these are interpreted as the logical consequences of philosophical 
relativism and a loss of faith in religious and ethical absolutes. In opposi- 
tion to his version of liberalism Mr. Hughes sets up a rather nebulous 
ideal of “democracy”, depending upon the effective reassertion of spiritual 
values, the reduction of politics to a means within a Christian society, the 
reaffirmation of moral freedom, a recognition that man is inevitably a 
religious animal. All this requires a philosophical reconstruction, by some 
bolder St. Thomas, which shall bring Catholicism into accord with reason 
and science. 


GerorceE H. SABINE 
CornELL UNIVERSITY 


Modern Political Philosophies and What They Mean. By Louts WassER- 
MAN. The New Home Library. Philadelphia, The Blakiston Company, 
1944. Pp. viii, 287. 

Part of this book was published three years ago under the title, The 
Handbook of Political Isms, by the International Committee of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. It aims to set forth, as objectively as may 
be the social philosophies that are current in the present-day world. It 
contains chapters on democracy, liberalism, capitalism, Marxism, the sev- 
eral kinds of socialism, and facism in the differing forms it has had in 
Italy, Germany, and Japan. These chapters are followed by excellent 
bibliographies. The author explains that he had originally planned a kind 
of glossary of current political terms but enlarged his treatment into a 
kind of primer of social doctrines. He has not attempted a comprehensive 
analysis or criticism of the theories outlined. The book is precisely what 
the author set out to make it: a simple and elementary exposition of the 
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ideas which are met everywhere today in political discussion. It is a useful 
introduction for those who need exposition at this level, and the author 
has kept his promise to be as objective and factual as possible. 


Grorce H. SABINE 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Anuario de filosofié. Del seminario de investigaciones filosdéficas de la 
facultad de filosofia y letras. Fuerza me es vivir filosofando. Volumen I, 
afio de 1943. San Cosme, México, D.F., Universidad Nacional Auténoma 
de México. Pp. 158. 


This is the first volume of the Seminary of Philosophical Investigations 
of the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters of the National University of 
Mexico. The Seminary aims to study the history of Mexican philosophy, 
and its director is Oswaldo Robles, a neo-Thomist. The book is written 
by different authors from the Scholastic point of view. Chapters with 
bibliographies discuss thinkers of the colonial period such as Fray Fran- 
cisco Naranjo and Fray Alonso de la Vera Cruz, both of whom were 
associated with the “Real y Pontificia Universidad de México”. The 
theological writings of Fray Juan de San Anastasio and the juridical 
philosophy of Clemente de Jestis Munguia are considered in two other 
chapters. With regard to present times, the dean of Mexican philosophers, 
Antonio Caso, is the subject of a chapter which also gives brief information 
about several other non-Scholastic thinkers. 


Joun H. HERSHEY 
BripGEwatTer, Mass. 


The Structure of Normative Ethics. » A. F. Netson. Columbus, Ohio, 
1943. Pp. 53. 


This monograph is a revised version of a doctoral dissertation submitted 
to The Ohio State University in 1942. The writer’s main thesis is that a 
normative science of ethics is possible, if by science is meant non-formal, 
empirical, synthetic propositions. Ethical propositions derived from formal 
analysis, and deductions from postulates and primitive propositions, are 
said to “rest on arbitrary, unverified assumptions” (23). After examining 
various types of “approving-reactions” or valuations, the writer concludes 
that only “the feeling of respect” is significant for normative ethics (8). 
This feeling of respect is defined as “a feeling that an object ought to be, 
or is worthy of existence, solely by virtue of its own intrinsic nature” (16). 
The writer is concerned to demonstrate that no matter how much’ one’s 


' feelings may be conditioned by the mores of his social environment, there 


remains, nevertheless, a certain element of individual spontaneity which 
transcends the environment. 

Although this dissertation manifests a wide range of interests and com- 
mendable critical ability on the part of the writer, it cannot be said to be 
either very significant or original. Its basic notion, that ultimate value or 
goodness is that which ought to be or is worthy of existence, has already 
been developed definitively in W. M. Urban’s axiological work, The In- 
telligible World, which the writer fails even to mention. He lacks, further- 
more, an appreciation of the role of metaphysical presuppositions in de- 
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termining one’s ultimate conception of the good and manifests a rather 
naive faith in the power of introspection to test the degree of one’s cultural 
conditioning. The fact that the writer is compelled to rely on suspended 
judgment, the assumption of moral blindness, and the diversity of tem- 
peraments, where there is conflict of feelings of respect, is owing directly 
to his failure to make clear the relation of this feeling to scientific 
knowledge and metaphysical assumptions. 


Davip Binney 
Tue Vixinc Funp, New Yorx City 


Relational Value Meanings. By Bertram Emit Jessup. Eugene, Oregon, 
University of Oregon Press, 1943. Pp. 175. 


This study, number 1 in the University of Oregon’s Studies in Philosophy, 
carries the same title as the author’s doctoral dissertation submitted to 
the faculty of the University of California in 1938, although this fact is 
not indicated in the book since it has no preface. The writer’s main thesis 
is that primary or ultimate value is defined in the relational situation of 
valuing (88). Psychologically, the valuing relation is constituted by desire 
and feeling together (141). Standard values are distinguished from primary 
or felt values but are not conceived as in any way independent of the . 
latter. “The standard is the quality which the given felt value has when 
considered in system or against another felt value, contrasted to the quality 
which it has when not so considered.—Preference cannot be regarded as 
a distinct relation. To do so is to set up within the subjective view two 
conceptions of primary value.—That is to say, standards are developed, or 
better, are constituted by relations between things, acts, and ideas which 
already have the status of being primary values and they cannot be im- 
ported out of all relation to them in their given character as felt goods. 
. . . Any felt value whatsoever by being regularly preferred becomes a 
standard. The role lies within the competence of any good” (146-147). 

The major portion of the text is devoted to a detailed, acute analysis of 
propositions to determine the various possibilities as to the locus of value 
within the relational situation. As against G. E. Moore and Nicolai Hart- 
mann, the author argues that for an object to be valuable means ultimately 
that it is capable of being valued, but not that that it has any value- 
qualities antecedent to being valued by a given subject. The objection that 
the type of subjective view of value proposed by the writer renders value 
completely private and irresponsible is answered by appealing to “the 
normal majority” and “the quite natural individual”. While he admits 
that the latter may be very largely “the product of other individuals mak- 
ing felt upon him the sentiments of family or the laws of state or the 
customs of folk”, he maintains, nonetheless, that any one whose conscience 
value is “too-different” may be considered a kind of Ishmael and rightly 
packed off into the wilderness “because his value does not define our 
goods” (89-90). 

The subjective theory of value may indeed avoid individual arbitrariness 
but only at the cost of social tyranny and cultural relativity. The writer, it 
appears, implies or assumes a form of psychological realism which permits 
him to conceive of a universal, normative human nature but is content 
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with a value nominalism, since the object of value has, for him, no uni- 
versal characteristics which may determine one to attribute to it a fixed, 
standard value. While this view enables him to retain a measure of perma- 
nence in value relations, it does not provide any criterion of normative 
human nature or the validity of standards. The writer, it seems, was too 
much concerned with the logical analysis of value meanings to reflect 
seriously upon the social and cultural implications of his position. In this 
respect, however, he is in good company. 

Taken as a whole, Relational Value Meanings is a scholarly, painstaking 
study which clarifies and systematizes some of the basic issues in con- 
temporary epistemological and psychological thought insofar as it has a 
bearing on value theory. 


Davip BIpNEY 
Tue Vixinc Funp, New Yorx City 


The Expression of Personality: Experimental Depth Psychology. By 

WERNER Wo Fr. New York, Harper & Bros., 1943. Pp. xiv, 334. 

In this volume the author presents his pioneering experiments in per- 
sonality dynamics, especially as they relate to unconscious forces which are 
made manifest through the use of new and subtle methods of psychological 
experimentation. Wolff has utilized and elaborated the systematic and 
theoretical orientation provided by Gestalt, for he starts with the principle 
that all personality dynamics stem from the organism as a whole. Further- 
more, the psychoanalytic approach is employed to some degree, for it is 
inevitable that the psychoanalytic theories of unconscious dynamics should 
be drawn on in experiments designed “to answer the question whether the 
inner personality is reflected in external behavior”. The following forms 
of external behavior, or personality expression, were studied experimen- 
tally: full face, profile, hands, voice, gait, handwriting, manner of retelling 
narratives, forms of associations, rhythms of various forms of expression. 
Werner’s own experimental methods and results are presented in detail, 
together with the findings of relevant experiments performed by others. 
The author himself maintains that his methods are exploratory, his results 
contingent upon various experimental circumstances, and his hypotheses 
tentative. His results, however, do support the validity of the conception 
that “personality” stems from the organism as a whole, and, conversely, 
that personality studies based on tests and apparatus measuring a single 
trait, or a few isolated traits, are inadequate and unsatisfactory because 
they ignore the structure of personality. 

Frank S. FREEMAN 


Cornett UNIVERSITY 


Les aspects sthéniques et asthéniques dans les conduites et les sentiments 
complexe.. Par Leon Litwinskt. Coimbra, Portugal, 1943. Pp. 149. 
This book is the outgrowth of a series of lectures given by the author at 

the University of Lisbon in 1941 and 1942. Revealing in the more orthodox 

aspects of his psychology the influence of the French school, Litwinski 

Proposes in this work to provide, through definition in terms of strength 

and weakness, an analysis of complex feeling states and the behavior 
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ordinarily associated with such states similar to that which psychopatholo 
gists have given us in the field of abnormal behavior. 

In comparing his method with that of the exact sciences, Litwinski em- 
phasizes and justifies its reliance on the evidence of history and literature 
and on observation of behavior in a social context, which, according to 
him, provide their special insight into human nature in its more complex 
manifestations. This method the author refers to, following’ Heymans, as 
a “method of imaginative experimentation”. Among the subjects considered 
at length and in considerable detail are arrogance, obstinacy, laziness, 
calumny, sullenness, ingratitude, and affability. 

This attempt to define the various complex feelings and their related 
behavior patterns in the terms indicated resolves itself into a kind of 
descriptive psychology which is perhaps inevitable to the subject matter at 
this stage in the development of psychology. In the reviewer’s opinion, the 
author does not succeed in making it convincingly clear how these analyses 
of complex feeling states and their concomitant behavior bear out the 
principles which may be implicit in the distinction between the so-called 

‘  sthenic and asthenic aspects of experience. 
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